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Pastoralta 
The Christ of History Is the Christ of the Gospels 


Christ as He lives in the consciousness, the faith and the piety 
of the Christian and constitutes the object of loving adoration and 
loyal devotion, is not a mythical creation but a real, historical per- 
sonage, who actually lived on this terrestrial globe at a definitely 
assignable date. But we claim more for Him, namely, that the 
attributes which Christian faith assigns to Him belong to Him in 
the literal and truest sense and were not pious inventions of religious 
imagination with which He was invested in the course of time. 
Christ is not God by an apotheosis to which He was elevated by His 
followers, but in the nature of things. In other words, Divine 
Nature was not conceded to Him by enthusiastic worshippers who 
wished to honor Him, but it was claimed by Him as His natural 
inherent right. In the Gospels Christ appears as a being of super- 
human origin, transcending all created beings and standing on a 
unique eminence of absolute superiority. Now, the Gospels record 
actual history, and the description which appears in them is the faith- 
ful reflection of the historical Christ, not an elaboration of the pious 
imagination nor the result of the evolution of theological reflection. 
The Christ of the Gospels is identical with the Christ of history, 
with the Christ in the flesh. The Gospels give us the real stature 
of Christ, without adding anything that is not really His own. If 
we wish to know who Christ was, we must have recourse to these 
records of His earthly life. They are the authentic sources from 
which we can reconstruct the picture of the real and _ historical 
Christ. 

The genuineness, substantial integrity and trustworthiness of the 
Evangelical records cannot reasonably be questioned. No other 
documents have been subjected to such severe criticism, and none 
other can adduce such strong proofs for their historicity. Christian 
antiquity testifies to their historical character with one voice. Com- 
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mon sense tells us that they would never have been universally ac- 
cepted at a time when they could have easily been proved as for- 
geries, unless they were based on actual facts. Too many were 
interested in these documents to allow them to pass unchallenged 
and unexamined. If they were accepted, it was because their au- 
thenticity could not be disputed. Well says Professor W. M. Ram- 
say: “For years, with much interest and zeal, but with little knowl- 
edge, I followed the critics and accepted their results. In recent 
years, as I came to understand Roman history better, I have realized 
that, in the case of almost all the books of the New Testament, it is 
as gross an outrage on criticism to hold them for second-century 
forgeries as it would be to class the works of Horace and Vergil 
as forgeries of the time of Nero.’’*? To this unbiased testimony we 
can add what Archbishop M. Sheehan writes: “Probably there is 
not one of the pagan classics whose genuineness can be supported by 
such convincing evidence. No one disputes that Cesar was the 
author of the Commentaries on the Gallic Wars, and yet the only 
ancient references to the work are found, about one hundred years 
after its composition, in the writings of Plutarch and Suetonius.” * 
In contrast to the case mentioned, we have references to the Gospel 
text in Christian and non-Christian writers of the first and second 
centuries. Such references occur in the letters of Clement (A.D. 
95), St. Ignatius of Antioch (107), St. Polycarp of Smyrna (120), 
in the Shepherd of Hermas (150), and in the writings of St. Justin 
(130), Papias (130), Tatian (170), St. Irenzus (180), and Ter- 
tullian of Africa (200). The heretics of the earliest times—for ex- 
ample, Basilides (130) and Marcion (140)—were acquainted with 
the Gospels and used them in their arguments. The pagan Celsus 
(200) alludes to them, but does not question their genuineness. The 
Jews could have easily discredited the new religion of the Christians 
and put an end to it, had they been in a position to show that it was 
based on forged documents. If they made no attempt to do this, it 
was for no other reason than that they regarded such procedure as 
futile in the face of overwhelming historical evidence. The verdict 
of impartial historical criticism can be but one, namely, that the 
Gospels are genuine historical documents. 


1“The Church in the Roman Empire.” 
2 “Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine’ (Dublin). 
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The external historical evidence is reinforced by internal evidence. 
The character of the writings, the general quality of the diction, the 
exact knowledge of the circumstances of the time, place and cus- 
toms, all conspire to prove that these documents actually belong to 
the dates to which they are assigned, and that they owe their origin 
to contemporaries or at least to men who derived their knowledge 
from eyewitnesses. Writers remote from the times and the scene 
could not have reported events with such fullness of detail and sure- 
ness of touch. It must be remembered that archeology has con- 
firmed the numerous allusions to the topography of the place and the 
customs of the times which may be met on every page of the Gospels. 
This is particularly remarkable since the destruction of Jerusalem 
wrought important changes in the life of Palestine. Later writers, 
therefore, would have unwittingly committed many mistakes when 
dealing with a period which preceded that catastrophic event. Even 
Harnack feels compelled to confess: “The Gospels stand in marked 
contrast to the literature of all succeeding ages. This literary type, 
this simple and impressive form of narration, could not be repro- 
duced by writers of a later date. It is evident that we have in the 
Gospels a genuine product of the time which they describe. . . . The 
Greek language lies upon these writings like a diaphanous veil, and 
it requires hardly any effort to retranslate their contents into the 
Hebrew or Aramaic. That the tradition here presented to us is, in 
the main, at first hand is obvious.” * 

These documents, the genuineness of which is so well substan- 
tiated, have come down to us essentially intact—that is, free from 
corruptions and interpolations. The text which we now read is the 
same as it was originally composed. If we are in possession of an 
unadulterated text of the Gospels, then the objections of the op- 
ponents of Christianity based on alleged later interpolations lose 
their force. This recourse to supposed later additions to the text 
foreign to its primitive spirit, tenor and drift was a favorite subter- 
fuge of our adversaries when they were hard-pressed for a plausible 
argument. Such evasion in our days has fallen into disrepute, for 
the purity of the existing Gospel text is too well established. 


We summarize briefly the arguments for the integrity of the 


3 “What is Christianity?” 
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Evangelical records. From the beginning any tampering with these 
writings became impossible, since they were official and public docu- 
ments, highly treasured, anxiously safeguarded and widely circu- 
lated. Even slight changes were speedily detected and energetically 
resented. Very early, numerous copies of these writings were made 
and many translations produced. The remarkable uniformity of the 
existing manuscripts and versions prove that the original text has 
undergone no substantial alterations, mutilations or additions. His- 
torical criticism compels us to accept the Gospels as they are. 

There remains the third point, that of veracity or trustworthiness. 
The Evangelists were contemporaries of the events which they relate 
or, as in the case of St. Mark and St. Luke, derived their knowledge 
from eyewitnesses. Accordingly they were well informed. The 
events themselves were of such a nature that they could be readily 
understood and easily remembered. The writers had no interest in 
deceiving anyone. They had nothing at all to gain from such a de- 
ception. Their narratives breathe an air of candor and perfect 
sincerity. Their style bears the impress of truth. The internal evi- 
dence for the veracity of the Gospels is strongly presented by the 
Rev. W. Devivier, S.J., who writes: “It suffices to read the Gospels 
without prejudice to be convinced that these historians could not be 
imposters; the honest and candid tone of their narrative is a sure 
warrant of their truthfulness. . . . They have written in a style so 
candid and so simple as to be inimitable. There is no affectation, no 
bombast, no exaggerated expression in their account, nothing that 
denotes passion, or betrays a desire to please. The most astonishing 
facts are described with simplicity, without personal reflections, 
without other preoccupation than that of stating facts just as they 
knew them. Ina word, the accent of truth in all these pages, though 
due to different pens, is so striking that it carries conviction to the 


mind of all sincere men.” * 


The Gospels, then, represent a straightforward, sincere and honest 
account of facts. As their central figure they portray Christ, not 
however by giving an elaborate and subtle analysis of His character 
and traits of personality, but merely by exhibiting Him in various 
situations and setting down His doings and sayings without ex- 


— Apologetics,” translated by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, S.J. (New York 
ity). 
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planatory comment. Hence, we get a picture of Christ which is not 
colored by any subjective medium, but one which is absolutely 
unique in its stark objectivity, and we can conclude without hesita- 
tion that the Christ of the Gospels is the Christ of history, the real 
Christ who trod this earth and lived among men. 


The Christ of the Gospels 

It is not true, as the Rationalists would have it, that Christian 
faith and piety have transformed the Christ of the Gospels into a 
being entirely foreign to the conception which Christ had of His 
own personality and to the ideas which the Evangelists express con- 
cerning Him. The Christian mind conceives of Christ as God, and 
it is as a Divine Person that Christ appears in the Gospels. Christ 
asserts His Divinity in the Gospels; the Apostles and many others 
who heard Him and saw His wonderful deeds accept His claim, 
and the Evangelists speak of Him in terms which leave no doubt as 
to their belief in His divine character. If this is so, then the Christ 
of Christian consciousness is identical with the Christ of the 
Gospels. In other words, Christ has not been deified by Christian 
devotion, but He really is God. 

We begin with the Gospel of St. John. There can be no question 
at all that St. John represents Jesus of Nazareth as True God. Asa 
matter of fact, he composed his Gospel for the express purpose of 
asserting and demonstrating the Divinity of Christ against the 
heretics of his day who denied it. For this very reason he insists 
more emphatically and unequivocally on this point. He does not, 
as the other Evangelists, open his narrative with the human and 
temporal birth of Our Lord, but carries us beyond the limits of 
time and space and tells of His eternal birth in the bosom of the 
Heavenly Father: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. . . . And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” ° To this preéxistence, which is so clearly indicated in 
the prologue, Jesus in the course of the Gospel narrative alludes 
again and again: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was 
made, I am.” * “And now glorify Thou Me, O Father, with Thy- 


5 John, i. 1-14. 
® viii. 58. 
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self, with the glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee.” * 
“T and the Father are one.” * The dominating theme that runs 
through the entire Gospel is again explicitly stated at the conclusion: 
“Many other signs also did Jesus in the sight of His disciples, which 
are not written in this book; but these are written that you may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing you 
may have life in His name.” ® 

It may be admitted that the other three Gospels move on a lowlier 
plane, but for that they do not less clearly declare the Divinity of 
Christ. The Synoptic Gospels abound in assertions which are un- 
intelligible except on the supposition of the Divinity of Christ. 
Christ is reported by the Synoptic writers as making claims that 
would be intolerable if He had not been God. He forgives sins; He 
demands a submission, obedience and allegiance which it would be 
criminal to give to a mere human being; He claims to sit in judg- 
ment on all mankind. He calls Himself “Lord even of the Sab- 
bath,” *° and represents Himself as a Lawgiver of supreme and 
absolute authority in the Sermon on the Mount: “You have heard 
that it was said to them of old, thou shalt not kill.... But J say to 
you that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of 
the judgment.” ** He shares everything with His Heavenly Father: 
“All things are delivered to Me by My Father. And no one 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither doth any one know the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal 
Him.” ** He promises eternal life: “And Jesus said to him (the 
penitent thief crucified with the Lord) : Amen I say to thee, this day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” ** 

From this it appears that the closest harmony exists between the 
earlier Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke and St. Mark and that of 
St. John. There is no contrast between them; all see in Christ more 
than a human person. Rightly does Dr. J. Gresham Machen re- 
mark : “The day is long past, if ever there was such a day, when the 
Gospel of John, as presenting a divine Jesus, could be contrasted 

7 xvii. 5. 

8x. 30. 

9 xx. 30, 31. 

10 Matt., xii. 8. 

11 Matt., v. 21. 


12 Matt., xi. 27. 
13 Luke, xxiii. 43. 
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with the Gospel of Mark, as presenting a human Jesus. On the con- 
trary, all four Gospels clearly present a Person lifted far above the 
level of ordinary humanity; and the Gospel of Mark, the shortest 
and according to modern criticism the earliest of the Gospels, ren- 
ders particularly prominent Jesus’ superhuman works of power. In 
all four Gospels Jesus appears possessed of a sovereign power over 
the forces of nature; in all four Gospels, as in the whole New Testa- 
ment, He appears clearly as a supernatural Person. . . . The truth is, 
the witness of the New Testament is everywhere the same; the New 
Testament everywhere presents One who was both God and Man. 
And it is interesting to observe how unsuccessful have been all the 
efforts to reject one part of this witness and then retain the rest.”’ * 

A difference most assuredly there is between the Gospel of John 
and the earlier Gospels, but it is not one that goes to the core of the 
matter. It is one which is due to the intention of the respective 
writers and to circumstances of time. The purpose of the early 
writers does not go beyond offering a simple narrative of the earthly 
life of the Lord in response to the ardent wishes of the faithful. 
There was at that time no reason why any particular phase of the 
subject should be stressed. Writing at a later date, St. John is con- 
fronted by a different situation which he must meet. Though in the 
first place an historical supplement to the earlier Gospels, the Gospel 
of St. John is also a polemical and doctrinal treatise. Keeping this 
polemical and doctrinal purpose in view, St. John reports more fully 
the discourses of Jesus which bear on His divine origin and His 
relation to the Father. Hence, though we see Christ in the Gospel 
of St. John from a different angle of vision, we see identically the 
same picture: a Christ who unites in His person divine and human 
characteristics and who cannot be confined within human categories 
but transcends the measure of man. Accordingly Canon H. P. 
Liddon, D.D., sums up the case for the fundamental concord be- 
tween St. John and the other Evangelists when he writes: “If St. 
John could be blotted out from the pages of the New Testament, 
St. John’s central doctrine would still live on in the earlier Evan- 
gelists as implicitly contained within a history otherwise inexplicable, 
if not as the illuminating truth of heavenly gnosis. There still 


14“Christianity and Liberalism” (New York City). 
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would remain the picture of a Life which belongs indeed to human 
history, but which the laws that govern human history neither con- 
trol nor can explain. It would still be certain that One had lived on 
earth, wielding miraculous powers and claiming a moral and intellec- 
tual place which belongs only to the Most Holy; and if the problem 
presented to faith might seem for a moment to be more intricate, its 
final solution could not differ in substance from that which meets us 
in the pages of the beloved disciple.” *° 


The Supernatural Atmosphere of the Gospels 

In fullest accord with the divine character of Jesus as set forth in 
the Gospels is the predominance of the miraculous element. The 
Gospels are of a piece; they contain no conflicting ingredients. In 
the history of a supernatural Person the miracle has its natural and 
rightful place. Rationalism has as much trouble in its futile at- 
tempts to prove that the Gospels do not declare the divinity of Christ 
as it has in trying to show that miracles form no original part of the 
Evangelical text. If we remove the miracles, the unity, consistence 
and coherence of the Gospels disappear. The miraculous atmos- 
phere is the natural envelop of a Divine Person. The miracle is the 
natural manner in which the Divine manifests itself. If, therefore, 
the Evangelists relate miraculous events, that is in agreement with 
their conception of Christ. We cannot get away from the patent 
fact that the Gospels concur in representing a Christ whose life is 
encased in a setting of miracles. The miracle is an integral part of 
the Gospels, and the Evangelists take it as a matter of course; in 
their minds it cannot be separated from Christ. The recognition of 
Christ’s miraculous will is universal; all the men who surround Him 
believe that He possesses the power to work miracles, and they fre- 
quently ask Him to exercise it in their behalf. The task of the 
Rationalist to purge the Gospels of miracles is utterly hopeless, for 
as Dr. Machen observes: “The trouble is that the miracles are found 
not to be an excrescence in the New Testament account of Jesus, but 
belong to the very warp and woof. They are intimately connected 
with Jesus’ lofty claims; they stand or fall with the undoubted 
purity of His character; they reveal the very nature of His mission 


15 “The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (New York City). 
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in the world.” ** The miraculous element also is inextricably inter- 
woven with the life of Christ because the claim to perform miracles 
constitutes a very essential and prominent part of Our Lord’s 
teaching. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the Jesus of history solemnly claimed 
to be God, and that He was throughout His entire life wrapped in a 
supernatural atmosphere. That is the picture which the Gospels re- 
flect, and it is a picture harmonious and consistent in all its features 
and details. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





16 Op. cit. To the same effect is what the author of “Ecce Homo: a Survey of 
the Life and Work of Jesus” (London), writes: “On the whole, miracles play so 
important a part in Christ’s scheme that any theory which would represent them 
as due entirely to the imagination of His followers or of a later age, destroys 
the credibility of the documents, not partially but wholly, and leaves Christ as a 
personage as mythica! as Hercules.” 








THE PURPOSE OF A PANEGYRIC 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


A sermon on a Saint may have as aim or object any one or more 
of three things which can be briefly styled: veneration, invocation, 
imitation of the Saint. I am inclined to think that the third purpose, 
imitation, is apt to be smothered or hidden from the view of a con- 
gregation because of the preacher’s desire to illustrate most largely 
the Saint’s marvellous life on earth and the glory that now crowns 
him in heaven. The desirability of invoking the Saint humbly and 
confidently and frequently may no doubt be declared clearly, but 
nevertheless with a somewhat perfunctory casualness, in the perora- 
tion. That the Saint is also a model for our imitation may not be 
formally stated but merely left to inference. All three purposes 
could be combined in one sermon, however, if a wisely proportioned 
space and emphasis were allotted to these several purposes. 


{ 

A Catholic could not easily fail to know that the Saints and 
Angels deserve our veneration. The great number of days in the 
year assigned to liturgical honors for them is an obvious and im- 
pressive fact. But even a short narrative of a Saint’s life as 
preached on the feast must compel that reverence which the human 
heart instinctively renders to brave deeds and heroic designs. 

Nevertheless, Protestant friends may occasionally be present to- 
gether with Catholic worshippers at Mass or at some evening serv- 
ice, and a short statement of what we actually believe in this matter 
and why we are more than merely justified in our veneration, will be 
very appropriate, partly for the instruction of our separated 
brethren and partly to supply Catholics with simple arguments in 
any discussion that may arise from Protestant misconceptions. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent devotes much space to this mat- 
ter. Cardinal Gasparri’s “Catholic Catechism” quotes directly the 
Council of Trent (page 323, Question 174). I should suppose that 
all this could be dispatched in five minutes of slow-paced utterance. 


I 
Catholics also need less instruction for themselves concerning the 
invocation of the Saints and Angels, but should be supplied with 
122 
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reasons for this Catholic practice in order to meet various conten- 
tions of non-Catholics. 

We shall not wonder at some of the Protestant misconceptions 
when we recall the bewilderment of John Henry Newman on this 
subject before his conversion. In the antepenultimate paragraph of 
his beautiful and thoughtful sermon on “The Communion of 
Saints,” he remarks: “Lastly, while we thus think of the invisible 
Church, we are restrained by many reasons from such invocations 
of her separate members as are unhappily so common in other Chris- 
tian countries.’’ He assigns two reasons: “First, because the prac- 
tice was not primitive, but an addition when the world had poured 
into the Church; next, because we are told to pray to God only, and 
invocation may easily be corrupted into prayer, and then becomes 
idolatrous.” Such “reasons” may still be given in our own days, 
and could well be refuted in our sermon. 

In his volume, ‘‘Panegyrics of the Saints,’ Father O’Mahony de- 
votes three pages (244-6) to a translation of Bossuet’s treatment of 
“The Invocation of the Saints.”” The fifth paragraph addresses it- 
self to another “‘reason”’ not alluded to by Newman: “But it is ob- 
jected that by addressing our prayers to the Saints, and honoring 
them as if they were present in every place, we attribute to them a 
sort of ubiquity, or at all events a knowledge of the secrets of the 
human heart, which knowledge God (according to the testimony of 
the Scriptures) reserves solely to Himself. Well, this objection is 
founded upon ignorance, or upon a mistaken notion of our 
tenets... ,” and Bossuet argues the subject at too great length for 
further quotation here. Shall we suppose that such “reasons’’— 
and especially the one considered by Bossuet—may be looked upon, 
in our own days, as practically “out of date” and as peculiar to the 
age of controversy inaugurated by the “blessed Reformation’? 
Nevertheless, I found this very objection in the “History of All 
Religions” by Samuel M. Schmucker, LL.D. The author was not 
a “ranter.”” But his false inferences conflict with his probably good 
intentions. He speaks thus of our invocation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin: “Innumerable prayers and petitions are offered to her, and she 
is invoked in all parts of the world at the same time. Hence we 
may infer that she is supposed to possess the attribute of Omni- 
presence ; else it were vain to pray to her in more places than one at 
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the same time. But Omnipresence is an attribute which belongs to 
God alone; and, therefore, the ascription of it to the Virgin Mary 
seems like the ascription to her of a portion of the Divinity.” 

Bossuet’s manner of meeting the objection can be read in 
O’Mahony’s volume. It could be condensed—as could all kinds of 
objections or “‘reasons’—in a panegyric, and another five minutes 
should be provided for this matter of “instruction.” In view of 
what seems to be a very general Catholic practice, a preacher needs 
not, I suppose, to spend much time treating of the desirability of 
invoking the Saints, of begging their intercessory prayers and their 
powerful help in all our necessities. Nevertheless, a preacher might 
well point out that our prime needs lie, after all, in the spiritual 
domain, although our temporal wants (or what we are apt to con- 
sider as wants or needs) generally loom more largely in our out- 
look. In his “Biglow Papers,’’ Lowell makes his old Dominie muse 
on the reasons and the ways of some folk when they get down on 
their knees to pray to God. Such folk appeared to him to resemble 
goats that also bend their knees in order the more easily to pick up 
food that lies on the ground. The “Answers to Prayers” published 
in pious periodicals are a _ revelation here. How many of the 
“answers” chronicle petitions dealing with spiritual wants or needs? 
My question leads naturally to “Imitation.” 


Ill 

One will read the Council of Trent and its famous “Catechism” 
without learning that the Saints are models for our imitation. They 
are to be venerated and to be invoked. In an age of sectarian strife, 
of controversy with all manner of heretics, the great Catholic truth, 
illustrated by a most venerable tradition of authority and of prac- 
tice, had to be strongly urged and fully vindicated. Perhaps it was 
to be understood that good people who were adequately instructed 
in such topics would hardly need further instruction in the examples 
left them by the Saints as models for imitation. 

My impression is that many Catechisms follow this lead. Thus, 
our Baltimore Catechism merely tells us: “The faithful pay a wor- 
ship of honor to the Saints and pray to them. The Saints in turn 
intercede for them with God, and obtain for them abundant graces.” 
However, the Christian Brothers’ “Course of Religious Instruction” 
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asks: ‘““What are our duties toward the Saints?’ and answers: ““We 
ought: 1. To praise them, in recalling with admiration their virtues 
and their glory; 2. To ask them to intercede for us; 3. To imitate 
them.” In his “Catechism of Perseverance” (English translation, 
II, 625), Monsignor Gaume devotes much space to the veneration 
and invocation of the Saints and Angels, and finally summarizes all 
the testimony he has adduced and the inevitable inferences he has 
drawn, in a single paragraph (which I need not quote), which con- 
cludes the list of our duties to the heavenly inhabitants with the 
statement that the Church “teaches the imitation of their virtues.”’ 
Still, nowhere in the treatments that lead up to this final summary 
does Gaume give chapter and verse for this final statement that the 
Church “‘teaches’’ us to imitate the Saints, although he is fairly pro- 
lific in proofs of his other conclusions. 

Of course, the Church does teach us to imitate the virtue of the 
Saints, when she teaches us the virtues in themselves apart from 
their exhibition in the lives of various Saints. Gaume’s statement 
is therefore ambiguous. He does not specifically say that the Church 
teaches us to imitate the Saints (of course, in their virtues). It is a 
small point, no doubt, but it has place in a discussion of panegyrics, 
since a sermon on a Saint might well exhibit the methods (that is to 
say, the “practically” imitable methods) pursued by a Saint in the 
cultivation of some particular virtue. In this way a panegyric could 
give concrete instruction in ascetical practices. And we can perceive 
a distinction between the two statements: (1) the Church teaches 
us the imitation of their virtues, and (2) the Church teaches the 
imitation of Saints in their virtues. 

The Church teaches us to imitate Saints in their virtues. She 
teaches us this in her Liturgy, and thus makes her teaching vivid 
and concrete, according to the universally propounded formula to the 
effect that “example is more powerful than precept.” The Liturgy 
is our teacher here: Lex orandi est lex credendi. 

It may be interesting to consider now some illustrations of this 
teaching in a general fashion, leaving to a subsequent paper some 
examples of a particularized reference to a virtue exhibited promi- 
nently in a Saint’s life. 

(a) St. Felix, Priest and Martyr, is commemorated on 14 
January. The Collect reads: “Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty 
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God, that the example of thy Saints may urge us to amend our 
lives; so that we may imitate the deeds of those whose festivals we 
celebrate.” This illustration happens to be a most happy one, be- 
cause it uses the words example and imitate—imitate not only “their 
virtues” (as M. Gaume phrased his thought) but “imitate the deeds 
of those whose festivals we celebrate.” 

(b) The Collect for St. Paul, the first Hermit, echoes the pre- 
vious admonition and prayer: “O God... grant in Thy mercy that, 
as we celebrate his birthday, so may we also imitate his deeds.” 

(c) The Collect for the Feast of St. Paul’s Conversion: “. .. 
grant, we beseech Thee, that we who to-day celebrate his conversion 
may, through his example, draw nearer to Thee.” 

(d) St. Agnes (2nd) is held up to us as an example in the Col- 
lect: “ . . . that, as we honor her with this observance, so may we 
follow the example of her holy life.” 

(e) The Collect for St. Andrew Corsini, Bishop and Confessor : 
“O God, who dost ever show forth in Thy Church new examples of 
virtue: grant that Thy people may so follow in the footsteps of 
blessed Andrew, Thy Confessor and Bishop, that they may obtain a 
like reward.” 

(f) The Collect for St. Agatha echoes the phraseology of (c) 
above: “... may through her example draw nearer unto Thee.” 

(g) The Collect for St. Thomas Aquinas twice emphasizes both 
sacred learning and holy living: “O God, who by the wonderful 
learning of Thy blessed Confessor Thomas givest glory to Thy 
Church, and by his holy deeds makest her fruitful; grant, we be- 
seech Thee that we may both grasp with understanding what he 
taught and follow his example in what he practised.” 

(h) The Postcommunion for the Feast of St. Gregory the Great 
bids us follow the example of his life: “.. . grant in Thy mercy that 
we, who celebrate his memory by this festival, may also follow the 
example of his life.” 

(i) The Collect for St. John Damascene has points of special in- 
terest, and is therefore given here in full: “Almighty and eternal 
God, who didst fill blessed John with heavenly learning and with 
wonderful fortitude of spirit, that he might uphold the veneration of 
holy images: grant us, through his prayers and example, that we 
who revere the images of the Saints may both imitate their virtues 
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and enjoy their patronage.” The first point of interest here is the 
doctrinal one of veneration of holy images as well as of the Saints. 
Occasion may arise in a panegyric to explain this doctrine briefly, 
but withal both explicitly and happily. Cardinal Gasparri’s 
“Catholic Catechism’ gives us (page 328) two quotations from 
St. John Damascene, follows on (pp. 328-329) with a long quota- 
tion from the Second Council of Nicea (A.D. 787), and refers to 
the Council of Trent (question 174, page 323), and quotes (page 
330) St. Cyril of Alexandria, who reminds us that “when we look 
at them, we should feel roused to imitate them.” In his “Panegyrics 
of the Saints,” Father D. O'Mahony gives us Bossuet’s explanation 
of our doctrine (“The Veneration of Images,” page 247), which 
fails to include the thought I have quoted above from St. Cyril; but 
in a succeeding treatment on “Veneration of Relics” (pp. 248-249), 
Bossuet does remark that the Church thus desires for her children 
that “by means of material things they may be incited to greater 
spiritual fervor.” That spiritual fervor may naturally take the form 
of imitation of the Saints whose images or relics are venerated. An- 
other point of passing interest is the phrase in the Collect (“may 
imitate their virtues’) instead of “may imitate them in their deeds” 
—a phrase more commonly employed, as we have seen, in the 
Collects. 

The Collect for St. Vincent Ferrer prays that we “may be taught 
by his example’; for three martyrs commemorated on 14 April, 
that we “may also imitate their virtues”; for Sts. Philip and James, 
Apostles, “that we may be taught by their example.” 

It would be tedious, and it is of course quite unnecessary, to pur- 
sue the business of illustration further. But it is proper to note that 
all of these examples are general in form. A succeeding paper will 
give illustrations of Saints whom we are urged by the Liturgy to 
imitate in some particular and specified virtue. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 


II. On Accepting God’s Will 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him” (Job, xiii. 15). 


It is a great advantage to us when we realize that our lives lie 
absolutely under the providence of God. From the point of view 
of our spiritual lives, this gives us the proper angle from which to 
judge them, the necessary spirit in which to live them and to re- 
ceive in them whatever God gives us. Perhaps you have sometimes 
heard grown-up people, when they wanted to give little children 
candy, telling them to shut their eyes and open their mouths and 
see what God will send them. More or less that, I suppose, should 
be our attitude to God, and that the way in which we should try 
to take our lives. That is, we should try to realize how the whole 
of life lies under the divine governance, guidance, providence; and 
to realize consequently that what God asks of us is to surrender that 
which alone it is in our power to give. Look at your life. You 
know by now your difficulties. Some spring from your own charac- 
ter and remain with you; some spring from the circumstances, and 
these will no doubt change as the circumstances change. You know 
the difficulties that come from your parish or work, you know the 
particular people whom at the moment you find difficult. Now, 
these are difficulties that you have to meet. It does not matter 
whether you are beginning or ending your priestly career, these in 
some shape or form you will have to meet every day of your life. 
You must begin, then, by saying to yourself that all these are super- 
vised and governed by God. You believe this, for this is the first 
article of your Creed. You believe that there is a God over all. 
Because He is God, the Father Almighty, He controls the whole 
of life. What, then, am I asked to do? I am asked to accept His 
definite ruling of life, to submit my will absolutely to His, and to be 
prepared for His detailed dealing with me. My will? Yes, we 
answer, I submit it. I shall try to do faithfully all that I am told 
to do by God. A child goes through its child life with older people 
in charge of it. Now, the child can say, if it likes: “I am going 
to let these older people deal with me. They are wiser than I am. 
Moreover, they are stronger. I cannot escape them, even if I would. 
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Therefore, | am going to accept patiently whatever they do to me. 
I shan’t understand why they do what they do to me, but I shall 
know that they are doing it for what they think to be my good.” 
Or it is possible for the child to rebel and refuse to do anything 
until it is compelled to do so. It can make up its mind that it is 
going to take charge of its own life. It can challenge everything 
that is done to it, and accept only what it is forced to accept. What 
we are asked to do, then, is to take life on the terms of the accept- 
ing child, and believe that what is done is done to us by Him who 
knows best what is right for us, who is strongest, most loving, 
most wise. 

But here comes in the one trouble of life. We resist. We should 
submit, because we know Him to be wiser and more loving. We 
should submit before we know what is going to happen to us, on 
the basic principle that His judgment must be better than ours, that 
His judgment must be best. Thus, a second time, by the offering 
of our will to Him we become priests, sacrificing a willing victim 
to God, taking His determinations, accepting His rules. I shall not 
be found fighting against God. But how do I know when it is God 
who is dealing with me, and not mere human interference? Our 
lives are so much at the mercy of one another. There is this one 
(my superior, my subordinate, my bishop, my people) who seems 
to me unfair, unjust. Why should I submit to him? Can you 
really expect me to believe that this injustice is an act of the divine 
will? Is it not due to human folly, jealousy, revenge, dislike? 
Why should I say that the terrible injustices of this world are the 
result of a divine will? Why not say that it is a human will that 
is false, mischievous, spoiling my life or the lives of others? Well, 
it is not really difficult to know whether it is the will of God or no. 
If it be of God, you will not prevail against it. Alter all you can, 
but accept what you cannot alter. Accept whatever is beyond your 
power to remove. It would, indeed, be foolish to accept everything 
that happened to you as though no human effort should be made 
to mend the hurts of life, for there is a remedy for many of our ills. 
We may try to remove our pain. We can cross the street if the 
wind be too fierce on our side of it. We can cross out of the shadow 
into the sun. But if there be no sun? We must then take what 
we cannot alter. We may better ourselves if we can. But we must 
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also realize that, if human sin and suffering and folly are the imme- 
diate causes of our distress, these have their place in this divinely 
governed world. We know that Calvary was due to human sin and 
folly. Yet, Calvary redeemed the world. That is part of our very 
faith. 

You and I are asked to give up our wills to God. We are asked 
to accept whatever He does to us; for the most part this will not 
be done directly, for God does little directly to us. Most of what 
He does to us, or at least so much of what He does to us, reaches 
us through other agencies or is due to all sorts of other things. We 
are asked to take it, accept it, see the will of God ever behind it, 
keeping our eyes steadily on Him. 

It means, too, that we do not worry ourselves with the problem 
whether we are making a success of our spiritual lives. Why, for 
instance, do we not pray better or pray as much as we should? Or 
why are we not constant in prayer? Because we find our prayers 
so dull, because it seems that we cannot do anything with them. 
We go into church and kneel down and begin to pray, but nothing 
comes, nothing seems alive. God does not seem really and truly 
there. What is God asking of Me? My will! My will! He does 
not ask me to make a success of my prayer. He does not ask me 
to make a success of anything. Success lies wholly and solely with 
God; moreover, so blinded are we, you and I, that we do not know 
when we have made a success of anything in the spiritual life. God 
is the only person who knows. He alone knows whether my pray- 
ers are a success or not. We may think our prayers are good, and 
God may judge them to be too self-satisfied. Sometimes we pray 
and our prayer may seem dull and full of distraction. Yet, for all 
we know, God may judge it to be well. Success, failure, we know 
nothing about these. God is the only person who knows. We can- 
not prejudge, forestall the Judgment. You cannot judge your life 
or your character or anything that you have done. Leave it to God. 

Still less can you judge anyone else. Leave all to God. This is 
God’s world. You and I are under the divine power; we must ac- 
cept what He does. We should not plague Him with our ideas but 
be content with His own judgment, sure that under His guidance 
our life shall be as it should. God is wiser than we. God knows 
far better than we what we can do well; so, instead of asking Him 
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to take this or that from us, we ought to trust to His choice of what 
we should have. “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
We must, then, have an absolute trust in Him. This trust must 
never waver, must be held to constantly through life. This will 
help us to be consistent in taking whatever He sends us—the sun- 
shine and the shadow, the wind and the shelter from the wind. We 
do not imagine, therefore, that God asks only unpleasant things, 
nor on the other side do we suppose that we ought to have our way 
in life simply because it is what we should like. We lay aside our 
will and make an offering of it. It is the only thing we have to 
give to God; and we make a gift of it to Him by accepting the life 
that He has planned for us. We meet it on those terms. We can- 
not escape our life; we cannot get away from it; we are not big 
enough to fight with God. All we can do is grumble at Him. That 
does not hurt Him, but it does hurt us. Nothing is gained that 
way. God is our companion and He is not to be resisted as a com- 
panion. We cannot break away from God. Down God’s road we 
must travel and God only knows the road. So leave yourself 
to Him. You will find that He will take you where He wishes 
to take you. Fight with Him, and you must still go His way. You 
can accept what He has chosen for you and say: “I will take His 
way because it is His choosing.’’ Or you can grumble and try with- 
out result to obstruct the divine will. The weather? What are you 
going to do about the weather? Why grumble at the weather? It 
is God’s management of your life. Why not take it from Him? 
One expects to find children grumbling about the interference in 
their plans by the weather, but it is strange and unexpected to find 
how often priests will complain. A child knows no better. But 
we are not children still. We say that we believe God to be in charge 
of our whole life. Does our temper correspond to this belief? 
This period of “depression’’-—how have we borne with it? Folk 
ask of us what they should think of it. Is it to be charged to God’s 
account? Is it not the result of human folly? Perhaps. But that 
does not say that it is also the will of God. Certainly there are in- 
evitable consequences of human acts which God does not remit. 
Thus, He allows war, which is man’s own folly. He chastizes; that 
is, He lets our sins pay us in evil coinage. But His motive is love 
always. He chastizes because He loves and in order to cure. Thus, 
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His chastizement is as much the effect of His mercy as of His jus- 
tice. We cannot well distinguish which of these two attributes is 
operative in any one action. They reach the same end. They are 
united in His act of love. We do not know what is the motive of 
God’s action. We only know that God it is that acts. Is not that 
enough for us? It hardly matters why God does what He does, for 
it is sufficient to remember that it is He who does it: “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” Behind His act of slaying lies, 
as His motive, love. Can you trust yourself to God absolutely? 
I am afraid that you must. I am afraid that, whether you wish it 
or not, you must trust yourself entirely to Him in life and death 
and beyond death. But it is our comfort that we have to do this; 
indeed, that in His love of us we are allowed to do this. As we say 
daily in the Mass, Audemus dicere (We make bold to say Our 
Father). To find a comfort in this act of confidence, all we need 
to know is the sort of person God is. If we knew Him, we should 
be glad to trust Him. The Saints trusted Him absolutely, but that 
was because they knew Him. Even when He seemed to treat them 
hardly, they were quite sure what His intentions were and relied 
entirely upon what they knew about Him; thus, they were not only 
tranquil under His treatment of them but were happy under it. It 
gave them pleasure to know from their familiarity with His charac- 
ter that all was well. After all, we have all had friends on whom 
we could rely. Here is a Friend greater than any other, wiser, 
stronger, who has loved us more than anyone else will ever love us. 
We may get tired of God, but God will never get tired of us. How- 
ever little there is of loveableness in a man’s heart, God still will 
love him. He will always find something in man to love. His in- 
genuity in love is immeasurable, is infinite, for in us always He sees 
the image of Himself. Whatever happens, that likeness can never 
be removed from us. Because He loves us for His own sake, He 
must love us to the end. We are asked then to surrender our will 
absolutely to Him. To do this thoroughly will take up all our time. 
It means, in effect, that we accept the life He has planned for us. 
Whenever our plans go awry, we must see in this His kindly inter- 
ference to save us from our follies and we must be blessedly content. 
Go down on your knees to thank Him for the obstruction of your 
plan or your ambition, for it must have been placed there by Him 
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to prevent you going astray. To the height of thanking Him when 
we have failed in our plans, He called us when He set on our lips: 
“Semper et ubique gratias agere.” “Semper et ubique,” under all cir- 
cumstances we should be grateful. But first He gave us His own 
example: ‘Learn of Me for I am meek and humble of heart.” Do 
not expect too much in life. Take what He gives you. Though He 
slay you, still do not lose your confidence in Him. 

Again, then, we must accustom ourselves quickly to see the divine 
hand at work in all that befalls us. To believe in Him so, is to find 
life simple, though happily life will still be hard. It will be simple 
because His blessed revelation is amazingly clear in telling us that 
all is under His guidance. It will be hard because we are all of us 
cowards, and we grow not less cowardly as we grow more old. 
When we were younger, we could carry things with more spirit. 
As we grow older, we seek for comfort on every side. Yet, life is 
simple like the clear light of a frosty day when the sunshine breaks 
through and shows us everything in exquisite outline—the delicate 
tracery of the trees against the almost metallic sky, clear like that 
and cold like that, unless you bring to it the warmth of your own 
heart’s love. Clear is life but it is hard, and it steadily grows 
harder; but God helps us and by that help, so the Saints bear wit- 
ness, strength and peace are to be found. Joy in its fullness stands 
over on the further side of death. Here at least is peace always 
if our will is locked in His. 














JERRY 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, S.J. 


“Spell it with a J,” he used to say—although his full name was 
Gerald. “ ‘Gerry’ makes me think of the society for the preventing 
of something or other; it also suggests ‘gerrymandering,’ which is 
some kind of a crime against good order.” 

Jerry was incurably young and incurably buoyant. This was not 
surprising when you think that he had gone to study for the priest- 
hood at the age of sixteen and had now done but three years of 
seminary life. They would have to hold off his ordination in the 
interest of Canon Law, for with his keen and tireless mind he was 
racing through his studies without the least hindrance. 

It was none of these things that was bothering him now, to wit, 
the responsibility of the studies or the deferred date of ordination. 
His was a nature that took things as they came. He had the en- 
viable talent of never being in the least concerned about thing 
number two or three or four or ever so many more, while he was 
dealing with thing number one. “How that boy,” an old priest was 
heard to say once, “will ever be able to bend his face into a downcast 
or terrified expression when he stands waiting at the Particular 
Judgment, is more than I can possibly imagine.” 

Yet, there was something that troubled him now. There he stood 
in a kind of grotto in the seminary grounds and the agony of in- 
decision was on that ever joyous face. “How can I do it?” he was 
murmuring to himself. “How can I ever do it?” 

He struck his becassocked thigh with his hand in the impulse of 
illumination: “I'll go and see him. I'll go and see old Father 
Cawder.” As, with a surprising speed considering the confinement 
of his gown, he made his way along the long serpentine walk 
shaded with elm trees, he kept repeating half aloud: “How can I? 
How can I? This beautiful world! This beautiful world!” 

This sounds like the reflections of some traditional son of pleasure 
chafing against the call of the spirit, but it does not fit in with the 
character of this bright-faced youth whose dress is a sign of his 
consecration to things of the spirit. To those who know, how- 
ever, there is a likely solution. The youth is only a seminarian of 
three years’ standing, and the road back is open to him. That must 
be it. This galloping run that shows only too plainly the presence 
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of the sinews and verve of unimpaired youth will soon carry him 
out of the pale of this cruel, monastic seclusion. 

Yet, Jerry was ever the model of all, not only for his faithful ob- 
servance but for his positive voracity (if the word is not too harsh) 
for prayer. His brother-seminarians, the dear lads who had their 
games and their wholesome interest in them, used to say that Jerry 
found more actual thrilling delight in prayer than in a whole year 
of the most superb ball games. Be it emphasized this lad was not 
by a long shot insensible to the thrill of a fine game, and there were 
not many who could give the spectators more of a thrill than he 
could with his panther-like energy. At the same time young and 
old felt another kind of thrill to see him kneel in the chapel with his 
face pleading right through the tabernacle door to the Dweller 
within. “How he vibrates,” they used to say, “with the intimacy 
with Christ!’ 

Is this, then, the young soldier who finds the service too hard, 
who is going to seek another Master? 


Father Cawder sometimes smokes a pipe. It is a long one witha 
curved stem which he rests in a blue china ash-bowl. There it is 
resting still, though his young visitor has urged him to use it a 
dozen times in the last hour since his entrance. As many times as 
the boy urged him, the old smoker reached for it, and just so 
many times he bade his young visitor go on talking, and the lad 
went on and the old man’s hand fell away from the pipe that it was 
seeking and it fell into—yes, even the hand fell into the same pos- 
ture of listening as the whole body was held in by the fascination of 
the speaker. 

Not a word has the priest spoken as yet except to urge the boy to 
“say more on that” and “to go on just that way, and I'll have my 
say at the end.”’ At length the time has come for the priest to say 
something, for the lad has finished and sits waiting. 

“Let me begin,” says Father Cawder, “by telling you that Our 
Lord has singularly blessed you. I tremble to say too much, my 
child. Now, let me review your difficulty. I am old and my wits 
have to pick up the trail carefully. You say that you have no diffi- 
culty whatever in loving Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and 
talking to Him there just as you talk to me here.”’ 
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“Difficulty!” exclaimed the boy artlessly. “My difficulty is in 
loving anything else and in talking to anyone else.” 

“Good,” went on the old priest with something of a judicial tone. 
“And you further are taken with some kind of a fear that a life- 
long intimacy with the same Lord in the Blessed Sacrament will 
make a kind of hermit of you, will separate you from the rest of 
men, like Stylites on his pillar! That’s your difficulty, isn’t it?” 

“That’s it, Father,” answered Jerry. “But let me use my own 
words again.” 

“Go on, my son,” came the kindly voice. “I will listen as long as 
you have a word to say.” 

“It’s somewhat this way,” the lad replied. “I'll throw it out in 
pieces as it comes to me. Christ in the Blessed Sacrament not only 
begins everything for me, but He seems to end everything. You 
go out from Him and you see men struggling or you hear of them 
struggling for all manner of things good, bad and half-way between. 
What utter stupidity it all is! There’s the Master of Eternity in 
there so close to them all and their problems. Why don’t they bring 
their troubles to Him and then just leave them so?’’ The old priest 
was listening intensely, narrow-eyed. “But they won’t think of this 
and they won’t come,” the boy went on, “at least not the great—by 
far the great—majority of them. They’ll give Him a share in their 
lives; they'll give a decent deference to His commands; they'll 
piously speak of the distant day when they must ‘go home to Him, 
must meet Him face to face.’ But as for living with Him now, it 
never seems to enter into their dreams; as for living with Him the 
life that He lives here hour by hour, heartbeat by heartbeat, they 
simply have no inspiration for it. Their faces don’t show it. Their 
history for the last two thousand years is simply incompatible with 
such a practice. If they had done it, I mean, their history would 
read so differently.” 

The old priest shook his head sadly in the pause that followed. 
“It is only too true, my son,” he said. “Of course, we must be care- 
ful not to judge too confidently the lives of others. There is so 
much that cannot be seen. But it is nevertheless true beyond dis- 
pute that the neglect of God by the world of men is older than two 
thousand years. There is a passage in the Old Testament, written 
before there was any Blessed Sacrament, about the whole land being 
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made desolate because there is no one who thinketh in his heart. 
But I am not clear, Jerry, as to what is the particular bearing of all 
this on you. You see and see plainly by His grace the sweetness of 
a life of intimacy with Him. Live it. No man nor machination 
of mankind can ever take that peace or that intimacy away from 


”? 


you. 
“Father,” the boy had leaped to his feet and his eyes were shin- 
ing (it was one of Father Cawder’s pet sayings after this that there 
was no beauty in the world neither of sea nor sky nor landscape sun- 
set-touched, nothing to compare with the beauty of the face of 
youth), “O Father, that is my very difficulty. Of course, I could 
wrap myself up in that intimacy with the wonderful Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. I could shut the door upon me, as the Scrip- 
ture or something says. But where will the world be? It will drift 
away out of hearing. I will be a man apart. Men will not even 
recognize me as a brother. Some of them will not even recognize 
that I wear the same flesh that they do. They will call me saint. 
They will invoke my intercession. They will strain their eyes up at 
me. But that isn’t life, Father.” It was piteous to hear the wail 
in that clarion young voice and to see the agonized pleading in the 
face. “That isn’t the wounds of time and the torture of uncertainty 
and the gloom of doubt that men have to suffer—every ordinary 
son of man before he crosses the line and inhales the certainty and 
the sure immovable values of eternity. I can’t bear it. I simply 
can’t bear the thought of beginning my heaven here below. I’d 
feel like one of those sleek old emperors sitting on cushions while 
heroes were torn to pieces on the sands below their eyes. Can’t I 
be a man among men? Can’t I sweat and suffer with my kind, 
But there’s no sweating if Christ wreathes His hand in yours. You 
spin through the days and nights with a strong wind at your back. 
It’s plain sailing. There can be no storms; for the Master is with 
you, who lays the winds by a word. And there can’t be suffering 
either. How can there be if you taste the Face of Christ? I don’t 
know whether you understand me, Father. Perhaps I’m going mad. 
Perhaps there’s some hideous temptation. I don’t mean that I am 
choosing men in place of God. I hope it’s nothing like that.” 


There was an almost wild look in the boy’s eye. The thought 
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had evidently not only been haunting him but hunting him as well. 
He was like a panting, hard-pressed deer. 

“Sit down, Jerry,’ commanded the priest quietly. The other 
obeyed and sat clasping his knees in ill-concealed uncertainty. He 
opened his mouth to speak twice but seemed to think better of it. 
The priest now reached calmly for his pipe, struck a match, and 
blew out several compact clouds of smoke that lay motionless in the 
still air of the room. They seemed graphically to symbolize to Jerry 
the clouds of glory on which the just shall sit in heaven and he made 
the internal comment furiously: “Why did God put us on earth if 
he wanted us to live in heaven from one end of life to the other?” 
His thoughts were broken in on by the voice of his counsellor. 

“Jerry, if I understand you,” the old man said slowly, “you don’t 
mean that the life of union with Christ and away from the world is 
too hard, that the world—” But the lad would not let him finish. 

“Not too hard but too easy,” he cut in. 

“Too easy?” the priest nodded thoughtfully. “Too easy? It’s 
certainly not the usual complaint that union with Christ here below 
is too easy and the life of the world is too hard. You are something 
of an exception. That’s sure.” 

He was looking at the boy sharply through the smoke-wreaths 
which helped to mark, as it were, his observation. What he saw 
with the eye of an expert in such things was a face of virginal 
innocence. “‘He seems to wear,” he said to himself, “the shining 
robe of his Baptism pulled up around his face like a woman’s hood.”’ 

This time it was the boy who broke in on the priest’s thoughts. 
The strain of waiting had been too much for him. 

“Listen Father,” he burst out, “I’ve been studying so much about 
sin since I came to the seminary. There it is, the bitter and cruel 
draught that so large a part of mankind drink. The history of the 
world makes that so clear. They live on it. That’s what they do. 
There’s nothing sweet about it except—except that it’s the food of 
men.” The priest started forward in his chair but the boy checked 
him with a gesture. “Don’t misunderstand me now. I know you 
are going to misunderstand me. I don’t mean that I thirst for sin 
or that I love sin. It holds nothing but the most awful disgust 
for me. But the terrible thought comes to me: ‘Doesn’t your dis- 
gust include or isn’t it likely to include the sons of men who sin?’ 
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That,” the lad brought down his foot on the floor passionately, “dis- 
gusts me more than I can put into words. To think of having a 
disgust for men, when I love them, thirst for them.” Like the thin 
stirring blast of a silver trumpet came the lad’s voice, and the 
priest felt a tingle through every inch of him. “Poor men, poor 
children of the earth!” now his voice was sobbing low and tender 
like the protesting of a lover. “There they are, sinning and setting 
their teeth on edge with bitterness while I am sitting aloof sipping 
the nectar that the earth dreams not of. You know my confessor 
told me that I had never even come near a mortal sin in all my life. 
What can I know of x 

“Stop, my boy,” interrupted the other in a tone of quiet authority, 
“you have said enough for the present. Just sit where you are and 
we will both do some thinking and some praying too. You have 
given me a knot to untie,” he added half to himself as the boy obe- 
diently subsided into thoughtful waiting, “and it’ll bless the very 
fingers of me in the untying.” 

There they sat, the grey-headed man with the scars of Time deep 
on his face and the youth whom Time had strengthened, made more 
vibrantly young, but never so much as scratched yet. Jerry became 
conscious in a hazy way of the room about him, of the pictures on 
the walls, one particularly of Christ before Pilate. The Master 
stood there in the wellknown pose. The glance of His accusing eyes 
seems to search with terrible sternness the heart of the weak, 
vacillating Roman. The thought that came to Jerry was: “How 
much of that did the artist really see? What was really in the eyes 
of Christ was the tears of pity for the poor son of the world. He is 
Judge in eternity but—never, never, till the very end of time.” 

The priest sat and thought and thought. He had laid down the 
long pipe in the blue china bowl with a jarring clink. His eyes 
went searching out into what looked like vacancy, but it was really 
the paths of the Spirit that he was groping to find. He was very 
earnestly still for full five minutes and his lips were busy with silent 
prayer. He must have found something to reward his anxious 
search, for at the end of that time he suddenly burst into the most 
hearty of laughs. It brought the lad’s eyes upon him with curiosity 
and alarm. 

“To think that I,” said the priest, and the remnants of the laugh 
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made his words merry, “poor old Father Cawder, saw the device of 
the archangel Satan! But no man’s eyes are old and dim if the 
blessed Spirit of God sheds His light into them.” 

What the priest had seen was the sweet fragrant soul of this 
youth in the fine consummation of his first manhood with his whole 
being stamped with the Image that the intimacy with Christ had 
left there. It was so plain to see—that love for sinners which 
brought a reproach on Christ that He never sought to disclaim, 
that love which was the refrain of His parables, that love which 
sought and found a place to die between two outcast victims of the 
law. And here was this youth who had caught this passion from 
the Heart against which he had laid his own. And then the Enemy 
of mankind had tried to make him fear the intimacy with Christ on 
the grounds that it would deprive him of the very thing that would 
be the guiding and mastering purpose in his life to the utter spolia- 
tion and confusion of the powers of darkness. What a clumsy de- 
vice, to be sure! 

“Boy,” said the priest solemnly, “will you listen to me as if it 
were Christ Himself speaking? That’s the way He ordinarily 
speaks to us. And I have gone to Him about you with an open 
heart to learn. And I’m ready to tell you what I learned.” 

“T’ll listen,” said the lad simply. 

“Answer these questions. Couldn’t the Lord God have saved the 
world as He made it—that is, from His throne in heaven? Of 
course, He could. I won’t ask any answer for that. Why then did 
He put on our flesh and become one of us? Why, having entered 
into our midst, didn’t He save the world with one majestic word 
or deed by the same breath that created all things? Why did He 
have to live a full life amongst us and then stay on with us after 
that life was done? What is the plain ‘because’ of all these things 
except a love for men that only God can explain and only a fool 
can fail to see? Here He is, just as near as He was of old and 
knocking for entrance at every heart that is born into the world, His 
hands searching the surface of the world for men, men, men. Not 
a single nook or corner escapes Him, and the old marks are on those 
hands so that we cannot mistake them. His bright glorious Divinity 
has earth clinging to It—earth, earth, earth. He is like nothing 
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more truly than a Gardener who loves the soil and its odor and its 
stain on His hands.” 

Father Cawder dropped his eyes as he went on talking, for as 
he said afterwards: “I could not have borne the blinding bright- 
ness that grew in the lad’s eyes as he sat listening. No man could 
talk while he was looking at that.’’ His present speech proceeded 
thus: “To think of anyone daring to tell you, Jerry, even an angel 
wings and all daring to insinuate that, if you give yourself to inti- 
macy with Christ closer and ever closer with every breath you draw, 
you'll lose a single pang of sympathy with the struggles of men, 
that you'll back away by a single step from the wrestle of Time! 
O lad, lad, by the swiftness of His feet you'll go swifter to the 
rescue of every struggling soul, by the brightness of His eyes you'll 
see deeper and surer. He will teach your back to stoop till your face 
is close to the earth as His was in the Garden. He will guide your 
hands to search under the slime, to part the corruption and the rot- 
tenness to find the remnant of a soul underneath. Merge your life 
in His, and you'll live more humanly than if you had ten thousand 
lives in one.” 

The old priest stopped. He was tired from the exertion and the 
strong emotions that he had aroused in himself. There fell a silence 
on the two that was presently broken by Jerry’s saying in a very 
sweet quiet voice: “I think I’ll go now Father. You have shown 
me things very clearly. I don’t think I'll ever have that same diffi- 
culty again as long as I live.” 

Father Cawder merely nodded without looking up and the boy 
went out without another word. 


(To be continued) 











DE CATECHIZANDIS PARVULIS 
By F. H. Drinkwater 


II. What Our Schools Might Do 

Religious teaching is not identical with teaching religion in 
school, but I don’t suppose anyone will complain if I begin at the 
school end of it. Schools and priests have been associated from the 
beginning of Christianity and before, and no doubt always will be. 
In the English-speaking world especially, we have always refused to 
regard a parish as complete without a school, and surely we have 
reaped the reward in the numbers and the loyalty of the flock as a 
whole. How they envy us our schools in a country like France! 
How many resolutions are being made, a hundred years overdue, in 
a country like Spain! 

It is only quite lately that one has begun to hear doubts expressed 
sometimes. Not by the laity—no, by one ecclesiastic and another, 
saying in private what they really think. “Are our schools worth 
while?” meaning elementary schools. “So many of the children fall 
away when they leave. The home is what counts—better concen- 
trate on that. Schools are a waste of time and money.” 

Well, that is a point of view never heard before in the Catholic 
Church, all these two thousand years. I am quite sure that it is a 
mistaken one, but I think there is a reason for it. 

The reason is the modern innovation of compulsory universal 
schooling. There is everything to be said for compulsory schooling, 
but in England at any rate it was introduced in too much of a hurry. 
Unwilling parents had to send unwilling children along every morn- 
ing to what on the whole could be fairly described as child-prisons, 
mitigated only by the human kindness of many of the gaolers. The 
average school never had been much to boast of, but the new com- 
pulsion made everything seem a thousand times worse. Nobody ex- 
pected the children’s will to be enlisted on the side of their schooling ; 
school was a hateful necessity to everybody, teachers included. 
Things are vastly improved now, but much of the bad tradition—its 
deliberate cheapness, its rough-and-ready regimentation, its fear and 
contempt of parents, its stuffing of premature knowledge into bored 
children—lingers on powerfully enough. 

Religious training, then, has been connected far too closely with 
all that, and has suffered accordingly. The whole point of religious 
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activity (of Christianity, at any rate) is that it comes from the 
heart. Any system which is content with mere external compliances, 
and aims at producing them by compulsion, is destroying the foun- 
dations. Our religion must be voluntary or nothing, and it must be 
admitted that under the compulsory system our Catholic schools 
have often done more harm than good. 

But that is per accidens. It is no reason for abandoning Catholic 
schools—certainly not at this moment when our own schools are 
better than ever, and when Russia and Italy are showing anew what 
a tremendous power (for good or evil, of course) a school system 
can become for so long as the adult population, or even part of it, 
believes in something strongly enough to want to teach it. 

It would help, no doubt, if we pastors asked ourselves what ex- 
actly we hope our schools may do for the children. A few months 
ago I was invited to answer this very question for a non-Catholic 
Year Book of Education. It is not likely to have met the eye of 
many present readers, and I will venture to extract a quotation: 
“Perhaps the quickest way will be to invite the reader to accompany 
us to Mass at any Catholic church on any Sunday morning—pref- 
erably the Mass that begins round about nine or half-past nine 
o'clock. . . . It is called the ‘Children’s Mass’ and a good many of the 
benches in front are reserved for them; but it is the most popular 
Mass with the grown-ups too, and the place is crowded to the doors. 
A ‘low Mass’ is being celebrated quietly, rapidly.” Then the reader 
was asked to notice some imaginary little boy up in front—let us call 
him Johnny Smith, aged seven or thereabouts. Already he has some 
notion of what is going on at the altar, no doubt, but “there will be 
plenty of time for all that to develop later on. At present Johnny 
is one of the youngest members of this large family gathered round 
the altar, and the point is that he is already fully conscious of his 
membership and knows himself to be at home. Somewhere in the 
crowd of worshippers he knows that his mother and father are to be 
found and his elder brothers and sisters—if not actually at this 
Mass, then at one of the others that morning. Around him are his 
school-fellows, his week-day companions; some of the older boys 
are serving Mass at the altar, and he watches them at it, fascinated, 
no doubt, by the hope of being one day able to ring that little bell 
himself, and so bring a whole congregation to their knees. Most of 
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the members of the congregation too are his school-fellows in the 
sense of being ‘old boys’ and ‘old girls’ of his school. His school- 
teachers are there too—his own class-teacher among them—and 
even the rather remote and awe-inspiring headmaster himself. 
When the time for the people’s Communion comes, he sees his 
parents and his teachers at the altar-rail together, and knows that, 
when he makes his own first Communion in a few month’s time, 
he will be kneeling there along with them, all equal guests at that 
Banquet. As for the priest at the altar, Johnny has no difficulty in 
recognizing him in spite of the interesting Mass-vestments which 
he is at present wearing; quite clearly he is acting as the represen- 
tative of God; and quite clearly too he is Father So-and-so, a 
familiar week-day acquaintance, even friend perhaps, both at home 
and at school. Johnny has probably never heard that Father So- 
and-so is ‘Correspondent of the School Managers’ but he knows that 
both his parents and his teachers regard Father So-and-so with re- 
spect, and look to his influence and authority for a solution if some- 
thing goes amiss. In the occasional differences between parents and 
teachers to which elementary schools are liable, Johnny is dimly 
aware, or perhaps knows by actual experience, that the aggrieved 
party would state a case to Father So-and-so instead of making a 
scene in school or taking out a summons at the police court; and 
Father So-and-so, from his personal knowledge of both parties, 
would probably discern the truth of the matter easily enough and 
smooth the road to peace.... ” 

And so on. The point is that above all things children have need 
of authority. By authority I don’t mean coercion, or the making of 
rules, and so forth; I mean authority, something they can look up 
to with trust and obey with confidence—authority accepted as such. 
In early childhood mother and father dominate the child’s whole 
outlook, and their authority for him is vast and unlimited. “Grad- 
ually other authorities come into the child’s life and make their de- 
mands upon him—schoolteachers, Church, the crowd opinion of 
those of his own age, the law of the land embodied in the policeman 
or the attendance officer. If the child’s development is to proceed 
happily and normally, he needs to see all these authorities as work- 
ing in harmonious codperation. Life is not being fair to him if his 
home and his school are permanently at loggerheads, or if his 
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parents expect him to wear a style of clothes or a style of religion 
which seems eccentric to his companions. The various authorities 
that claim man’s allegiance can only be satisfactorily harmonized 
(Catholics affirm) when they are all exercised in due relation to the 
Source of all authority—the Author of our being Himself. And, 
given the special circumstances of childhood in a modern State, 
there is only one way in which the healthy development of the child’s 
life and character can be adequately assured, namely, his school 
years should be spent at a school where the various forms of au- 
thority are visibly working together in the name of God.” * 

Religion needs to be of the heart. Authority needs to be accepted. 
The teacher of religion needs to have the will of his pupils on his 
side, and is wasting his efforts if their will is already enlisted against 
him. 

Now to a practical question: What is the most urgent thing for 
the pastor to attend to, in regard to his school? Shall he make a 
point of going in every day to give a little lecture in theology? Or 
to enthrall the children with stories? Must his first care be to see 
that the teachers have read the latest books and are furnished with 
plenty of equipment? Or should he strive by all manner of means 
until the school can boast a hundred per cent attendance at Mass and 
Sacraments ? 

All these things have their place, no doubt, but it seems to me 
that the most urgent thing is something else—something a little 
more subtle perhaps, more continuous, less easy to mark off as ac- 
complished, but something on which everything else will depend. 
To ensure as far as possible that the school itself is a reasonably 
happy place for children to be; that reasonably friendly relations 
exist between those who are learning their religion and those who 
are teaching it; that the whole atmosphere of the school should en- 
courage the practice of religion and even take it for granted with- 
out in any way enforcing it by penalties or moral compulsion; that 
religion should as far as possible be always associated with joy and 
love and freedom, and never with unnecessary dread or constraint 
or boredom—this is what ought to be the main concern of the pas- 
tor, or so it seems to me. He can give thought to all that in a way 


1The Year Book of Education 1933, edited by Lord Eustace Percy (Evans & 
Co., London), Section VII, chap. 2. 
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that nobody else can. In such things his own attitude is decisive, 


since he stands for religion in the mind of everybody else. 

When he has attended to all that, I admit it is still not much; all 
rather negative and preparatory. ‘There is still all the seed to be 
sown. Quite so. But the seed is not going to come to anything if 
it is sown—however carefully and conscientiously—upon barren 
rock; that is, upon human wills in a state of resistance. 

That is by far the most important point about religious instruc- 
tion and, I think, the one that is oftenest liable to be overlooked. 
Always remember that the final personal attitude to religion cannot 
crystallize till after elementary school days. In a sense, all our 
work with school children can only be a preparation, and the real 
effect of it will emerge years later from the melting-pot of the mid- 


dle teens. 




















PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE KNAUS-OGINO 
THEORY 


By R. De GucuTeneere, M.D. 


In our last article we saw that the Knaus-Ogino theory regarding 
the physiological periods of sterility in women is based on incontest- 
able scientific data, and has been confirmed in startling fashion by 
the experience of physicians who have made practical application of 
the theory. It is true that the reception given at first to the new dis- 
covery was somewhat reserved, most gynecologists and physiologists 
showing themselves very skeptical towards a notion which they had 
always regarded as a popular prejudice devoid of scientific value. 
In recent times, however, articles have appeared in the medical press 
of many countries (notably France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
United States), corroborating in their entirety the assertions of 
Ogino and Knaus. 

Nevertheless, a certain doubt still persists in many quarters as to 
the possibility of applying the theory to practical cases and as to the 
guarantee of security afforded by periodical continency practised in 
accordance with the new data. Basing their assertion on statistics 
quoted in an article by Ogino himself, certain writers have claimed 
that less than fifty per cent of women can employ the method with- 
out danger of an inopportune pregnancy. This is a manifest exag- 
geration, and arises from confusing the normal and the abnormal in 
connection with the menstrual cycle—that is, from confusing physi- 
ology and pathology. 

One thing is certain and must be set down as a principle: the 
Knaus-Ogino law on the alternation of periods of fertility and 
sterility is a physiological law, and thus applies only to normal cases. 
But where does the normal end in the matter of menstruation? 
Heretofore the classical answer to this question was that a normal 
woman had a regular menstrual cycle of twenty-eight days. How- 
ever, recent statistical researches, as well as the meticulous observa- 
tion of the menstrual cycles of married women utilizing the 
agenesic period, have shown that this theoretical notion does not 
correspond with the facts. In the case of women of genital activity 
absolutely regular cycles represent the minority. Rarer still are the 
cases of women whose menses return invariably after twenty-eight 
days; even when the cycles are regular, they mav be notably longer or 
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shorter than twenty-eight days. For the vast majority of normal 
women, however, the duration of the menstrual cycle presents small 
oscillations of an amplitude not exceeding three to five days. These 
oscillations are usually around the term of twenty-eight days, but 
follow no apparent order: for example, 27, 27, 29, 28, 30, 29, 26. 
Such cycles, which we may call “alternating,” are perfectly physi- 
ological, and admit the application of the Ogino theory. 

As a matter of fact, these cycles comprise only eight fertile days 
like regular cycles. The difficulty arises in determining these days 
exactly, since the date of the approaching menstruation is known only 
approximately (within one or a few days). In practice, then, it will 
be necessary to add to the days of abstention one or several supple- 
mentary days according to the type of alternation. For example, a 
cycle of 26-27, 27-28, or 28-29 days will comprise nine days of ab- 
stention; a cycle of 26-28 or 28-30 days will require ten, etc. For 
the exact identification of these days special formulas or calendars 
have been published to facilitate calculations (Smulders, Ogino, 
Holt). These tables are indeed very simple, since they merely com- 
bine the fertile period of the shortest cycle with that of the longest 
to ascertain the data which will suit all varieties in the type of alter- 
nation. 

These two types of menstrual cycles—the regular and those alter- 
nating with small oscillations—represent what we may call a normal 
menstrual function, conformable to physiology. In contradistinc- 
tion to these, we meet pathological cycles whose oscillations are of 
such an amplitude that it is impossible to assign them a precise 
periodicity. These cycles are generally the result of some constitu- 
tional trouble, of an infection, or of a retarded development of the 
genital organs. That is to say, they scarcely ever occur in the case 
of a married woman who is fertile and in fair general health. It is 
evident that Ogino’s theory, based essentially on physiology, cannot 
be applied to these highly exceptional cases. 

Between these two extremes there exist numerous transitions. In 
the domain of menstruation, indeed, the limits between the normal 
and the pathological are not yet clearly defined. It is thus obvious 
that the practice of periodical continency demands greater restraint 
and is attended with more uncertainty the closer we approach the 
pathological menstrual type. When the menstrual irregularity ex- 
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ceeds an oscillation of eleven days, Ogino’s method is no longer 
integrally applicable, since the pre-menstrual sterile period is prac- 
tically eliminated except in the case of the longer oscillations. 

Some Japanese statistics prepared by Obata profess to show that 
about fifty per cent of women fall into this category. This estimate 
is not confirmed by European authors who have studied the question 
whether by compiling statistics or by observing the cases of periodi- 
cal continence that have come under their notice. Thus, Hajek in his 
recent statistics for 1215 women of genital activity finds that only 
192 (or 12.9) have menstrual oscillations of eleven days or more. 
Besides the question of race, this difference is explained by the fact 
that the Japanese statistics refer to young schoolgirls whose genital 
development was not yet completed. Now, a large number of men- 
strual irregularities due to uterine infantilism or to ovarian insuff- 
cency are improved by marriage. Furthermore, those cases which 
marriage does not ameliorate are very often accompanied by sterility, 
and thus have no place in an inquiry involving the limitation of 
births. 

On the other hand, Smulders, who has had an extensive experi- 
ence in applying Ogino’s theory (confined almost exclusively to fer- 
tile women who have already had children), declares that only very 
rarely has he met a cycle so irregular that the method was not appli- 
cable to it. This has been also my own experience. In most cases 
attentive study permitted the discovery of an appropriate formula 
which yielded a very high degree of security, while permitting to the 
couple the use of a really appreciable agenesic period. Obviously, 
this period becomes abbreviated in proportion as the menstrual ir- 
regularity increases, and in extreme cases there will remain only a 
few agenesic days after menstruation. However, these extreme 
cases, bordering on the pathological, are often susceptible of an 
amelioration through adequate therapeutics. 

Furthermore, the proportion of irregular cycles has certainly been 
overestimated by certain authors who included in this category all 
cycles that presented merely fortuitous or intermittent deviations in 
the course of a long period of regularity. Such deviations may be 
produced in the case of women habitually regular under the influence 
of keen emotions, excessive fatigue, physical anxiety, etc. They will 
occur especially in the case of neurotic women subject to congestive 
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eruptions in the pelvic organs. Here, however, we have to deal with 
a sudden variation in the longevity of the corpus luteum, and not 
with a displacement of the time of ovulation. Thus, the pre-men- 
strual sterile period will be prolonged or abbreviated, but the fertile 
period will not have changed. Consequently, before placing a par- 
ticular case in the category of irregular cycles which require numer- 
ous additional days of abstinence, a study of the menstrual dates over 
a rather prolonged period should be made to determine whether the 
irregularity is the rule or merely the exception. 

From what has been said it is clear that, contrary to the assertions 
made by writers who are ill-informed or without personal experi- 
ence, periodical continence may be applied to the great majority of 
women according to the rules laid down by Ogino and Knaus. We 
believe we can say that the method is applicable in its entirety to 
ninety per cent of fertile women, in whose cases the period of sexual 
abstention will vary from eight to fifteen days. The remaining ten 
per cent of women can make only a partial application of the method, 
conjugal relations being possible only in an intermittent manner for 
periods that must be abbreviated in proportion to the greater extent 
of the menstrual irregularity. Certain of the couples in this last 
class must be content with a few post-menstrual agenesic days. 
Others, a small minority (less than one per cent) must be forbidden 
all conjugal relations if risk of conception is to be absolutely avoided. 
This last category consists of women whose menstrual cycle is ex- 
tremely irregular, and whose minimal cycle is so short (23 or 24 
days) that it excludes any post-menstrual agenesic period. How- 
ever, we have already seen that these cases border on the path- 
ological, and are often susceptible of treatment; furthermore, the 
fecundity of such women is greatly reduced. 


Security Offered by Periodical Continence 
As to the security offered by periodical continence, this will de- 
pend essentially on the precision with which the agenesic formula is 
adapted to each particular case. Ogino’s rule is no passe-partout 
formula, applicable to every case indiscriminately. Based on physi- 
ology, it takes into account the normal physiological variations in 


every individual woman. In this respect it is the very opposite of 
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Capellmann’s rule which (besides being founded on false premises ) 


claimed to solve all cases with a uniform formula. 

As a general rule, the application of the Ogino method should be 
made under the direction of a physician. As the elaboration of a 
precise formula is possible only after a minute investigation of the 
menstrual periodicity, it would seem preferable that confessors 
should abstain from entering into details. They might intimate in 
a general way that the last eleven pre-menstrual days are absolutely 
sterile, and then refer the penitent to a physician for the more ac- 
curate determination of the sterile period. 

\Vhen consulted on a new case, even the physician must begin 
with a provisional formula in which the fertile period is surrounded 
with a large margin of security; for the great majority of women 
have only a rather vague idea of their menstrual rhythm, whereas 
the application of Ogino’s rule demands the exact determination of 
the menstrual dates. Usually the final formula can be decided only 
after several months of observation. 

Particular attention must be given to certain critical epochs in the 
genital life of the woman. Marriage, childbirth, miscarriage, and 
lactation frequently modify the menstrual rhythm temporarily or 
definitively. Likewise, the approach of the menopause (change of 
life) is usually the occasion of menstrual disturbances. When child- 
hirth is not followed by lactation, the cycle is frequently prolonged 
jor two or three months. Then the rhythm is usually stabilized ac- 
cording to the old type, although in certain cases it is definitively 
changed. The same occurs after lactation accompanied by a period 
of amenorrhcea. When nursing mothers resume menstruation, the 
sudden suppression of lactation almost invariably results in an im- 
portant menstrual retardation. These peculiarities should be care- 
fully noted, since it is precisely at these moments that periodical 
continence is most seriously demanded for the rational spacing of 
births. 

We are acquainted with several instances in which the method of 
periodical continence previously practised with success broke down 
immediately after a childbirth. To avoid such a mishap, the wisest 
course would be to counsel absolute abstinence until the menstrual 
rhythm has become normal. Otherwise, a formula should be pre- 
pared with supplementary days of abstinence, remembering that the 
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modification of the cycle is almost always in the direction of gveater 
length. Consequently, in such instances it is the post-menstrua] 
agenesic period that will offer the greater guarantee of security. In 
the case of women who have borne several children in succession, the 
normal reéstablishment of menstruation is sometimes delayed for 
several months. As a general rule, however, the definitive rhythm is 
resumed after the second menstruation succeeding childbirth. 

Certain circumstances which it is well to recognize exercise a 
disturbing influence on ovarian activity, and may thus frustrate the 
purpose of periodical continence. This occurs notably in cases of 
infection or toxication, even of short duration, such as grippe. 
Ovulation may be temporarily suspended or delayed because of a 
pathological affection of the ovaries or a change of general condi- 
tion. It will be necessary to take these factors into account in apply- 
ing the method. 

At other times, but more rarely, things go amiss without apparent 
cause. In our experience these cases do not exceed two to three per- 
cent. In each case moreover the woman belonged to the constitu- 
tional type that is called “asthenic’—women in whom the vicissi- 
tudes of life produce strong organic and nervous reactions. An 
analysis of the cases revealed in every instance the influence of cer- 
tain factors which were at work about the normal moment of ovula- 
tion, and interfered with its arrival. In the case of better balanced 
women these factors—keen emotions, extreme fatigue, a journey, 
change of climate, etc.—would have had no effect on the evolution 
of the menstrual cycle, or would at most have modified merely the 
pre-menstrual phase. In such cases disappointment will be avoided 
by increasing the normal period of abstinence. This is, indeed, the 
course that should be followed in the case of all nervous, scrupulous 
and anxious people, and in the case of those who have exceptionally 
grave reasons for avoiding another pregnancy. The best policy will 
be to recommend only the pre-menstrual agenesic period, abbreviat- 
ing this by two or three days. 

It is evident from the foregoing remarks that periodical continence 
practised according to the rule of Ogino-Knaus cannot offer the per- 
fect security comparable to that given by absolute continency. We 
must always take into account the relative character of even the most 
firmly established biological laws. While it is true that all vital proc- 
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esses follow a determined rhythm, they are nevertheless not fixed 
according to an immutable formula. A living being is by no means 
a machine: the laws which govern its functioning cannot have the 
precision of those which rule the movements of inert bodies, nor the 


rigor which govern the abstract calculations of mathematics. Fur- 
thermore, we must not overlook the causes of error traceable to the 
couples who make use of the Knaus-Ogino method; many mistakes 
have been imputed to the method which arose solely from the negli- 
gence or ignorance of the couple themselves. 

But, even with these reservations, we may boldly declare that, 
thanks to Knaus and Ogino, periodical continence offers a security at 
least approximating the absolute security claimed by the majority of 
the artificial methods for the limitation of births. And as time 
passes and the number of observed cases increases, still more success- 
ful results will be obtained; for most of the causes of error which 
we have enumerated in the desire to be as objective and complete as 
possible, represent only the smallest fraction of the cases observed, 
and failure could in many cases have been avoided with proper vigi- 
lance on the part of the couple and the physician consulted. Further- 
more, the latest works of Knaus show that the truly fertile period is 
less than the eight days stipulated by Ogino, and should not exceed 
five days. The integral application of Ogino’s method thus implies 
that an important margin of security (three days) has been allowed 
in all cases.. 

It is probable that future researches will also enable us to deter- 
mine with greater precision the exact date of the peak of ovulation. 
In the case of the majority of women, this is accompanied by no 
perceptible symptom, whereas in the case of the females of many 
mammals it is the most apparent phenomenon. There are, however, 
many women in whom ovulation is accompanied by certain abdomi- 
nal discomforts, and at times by a slight sanguineous sweat. When 
these phenomena recur regularly about fourteen days before mens- 
truation, this sign might be employed to fix the beginning of the 
pre-menstrual agenesic period. This would be very useful at times 
in the case of very irregular menstruations. 

But, after all, the cases in which an absolute security is demanded 
are relatively few. Medically speaking, such cases are those in which 
there is a formal reason for absolutely avoiding a new pregnancy be- 
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cause of the grave danger which it would entail for the health, and 
even the life, of the mother. Serious affections of the lungs, the 
heart and the kidneys furnish the majority of these cases, although 
modern therapeutics has succeeded in reducing the risks arising from 
pregnancy and childbirth. In exceptional cases other pathological 
states may constitute a definite counter-indication against maternity : 
maladies of the blood, grave toxications, etc. Contraction of the 
pelvis does not entail the same dangers today as in the past, thanks 
to the progress made in the technique of the Czsarian operation. 
Nevertheless, the risks of this operation increase with each repeti- 
tion. 

Up to now there has been no solution for these unfortunate cases 
other than absolute continence. Even today certain authors believe 
that periodical continence is too speculative for formal endorsement. 
We, on the contrary, believe that it may be employed in the great 
majority of cases on condition that the days of abstinence be in- 
creased in proportion to the seriousness of the risk and the degree 
of instability of the menstrual rhythm. For between even an ex- 
ceedingly parsimonious use of the agenesic period and absolute con- 
tinency the difference is immense. The latter exercises an unfavor- 
able effect on the psychism and even on the physical health of the 
couple, and imperils the equilibrium of the conjugal union. The 
Knaus-Ogino method, prudently applied, will afford a very appre- 
ciable relief in this situation. Nevertheless, we must recognize that 
its employment will not be free from a certain anxiety and psychic 
tension. 

In the same category must be included the rather exceptional cases 
in which an hereditary or family taint denies the couple all hope of 
a sound progeny. This is the eugenic indication. Naturally, it 
would be better to discourage marriage between all individuals so 
tainted. However, such marriages are at times advisable for moral 
reasons, or it may be that the taint is discovered only after the mar- 
riage has been already contracted. Periodical continence will render 
conjugal life more tolerable for these unfortunates, and will permit 
them to settle in a satisfactory manner a highly painful psychologi- 
cal conflict. For more than a year we have been following a case of 
this kind in which periodical continence has been successfully 
adopted since the beginning of married life. 
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But the true indication of periodical continence is not found in 
these exceptional situations wherein the prohibition of maternity is 
formal and categorical. From the very nature of the question, and 
for psychological and moral reasons, it seems more logical to adapt 
periodical continence to the end of securing a temporary and not 
definitive limitation of offspring. The cases are extremely numer- 
ous in which a new pregnancy should be temporarily avoided be- 
cause of a passing pathological state of the mother, or to permit her 
to recover the strength exhausted by too close childbirths, or finally 
to prevent a more rapid increase of the progeny than is compatible 
with the economic resources of the household. 

Periodical continency appears in these cases as a temporary meas- 
ure, providing between births that proper spacing which the period 
of maternal nursing very often fails to ensure. Thus, it will serve 
the ideal of a rational fecundity, which consists in the raising of as 
many children as is possible for the parents without injury to their 
health or to that of the children and without impairing the harmony 
of their conjugal life. The realization of this ideal implies certain 
conditions of health and material resources: that is, certain consid- 
erations of a social order will be superimposed on the medical indi- 
cations to reinforce them and adapt them to the specific case. A 
modest salary, narrow living quarters, the necessity of the wife’s 
working outside the home, the lack of household help—all these and 
other social contingencies greatly affect the health of the wife, while 
aggravating beyond measure the physical burden of maternity. To 
all this a psychological indication must be added: certain states of 
anxiety and depression, which are at times associated with the psy- 
chical traumatism of childbirth, gravely compromise conjugal har- 
mony, while accommodating themselves as little to absolute con- 
tinence as to a new maternity. Periodical continence will enter at 
this point to supply some alleviation in these often intolerable situa- 
tions, which too commonly end in conjugal onanism. For the 
heroism of fecundity and that of absolute continence have become 
equally difficult for the average married couple in our present society : 
and as long as the present situation lasts, periodical abstinence would 
seem to be the only alternative to contraceptional practices, adultery 
or solitary vice. 

To those who have already abandoned themselves to contracep- 
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tional practices periodical continence offers a means of returning to 
a saner conjugal life, while enabling them to avoid increasing the 
burdens which they judge already sufficient. Periodical continence 
thus possesses a certain value as an antidote to Neo-Malthusianism, 
although we should be careful of overestimating this efficacy. Ex- 
perience indeed shows that married couples who have actually been 
won over to the viewpoint of birth control, do not easily resign 
themselves to periodical continence. They fear the constraint which 
this method will impose on them, and they fear still more an eventual 
mishap, which is always a possibility. The antidotal value of the 
method is thus of a preventive rather than a curative order. In 
other words, a knowledge of this method will undoubtedly prevent 
numerous couples from having recourse to contraception in future, 
but it will cure only a very small proportion of those who have been 
for a long time slaves to birth control. 

Periodical continence is thus not the complete panacea that cer- 
tain persons imagined. Besides its incontestable advantages and 
benefits, it offers certain anomalies of a moral and social order 
which we shall discuss in our next article. +7 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Appeals in Marriage Cases 


The defensor vinculi must within the legitimate term appeal to the 
superior court from a first sentence which declared the nullity of a 
marriage; if he neglects his duty, he shall be forced to do so by the 
authority of the judge (Canon 1986). 

In all marriage cases concerning the validity of marriage, Canon 
1986 demands that the defensor vinculi appeal to the court of the 
second instance if the sentence of the first court declares that the 
marriage was invalid. There is question here of cases tried by the 
regular canonical trial, for in declarations of nullity of marriage 
which need no canonical trial (which cases are enumerated in Canon 
1990) the appeal from the decision of the bishop declaring the 
nullity is not demanded, but the defensor vinculi has the right to 
appeal against the decision to the court of the second instance (cfr. 
Canon 1991). 

The manner of making the appeal, the time within which it is to 
be made, and all other details are governed by the general rules on 
appeals laid down in Canons 1879-1891. 

If the sentence of the first court stands for the validity of the 
marriage, the married party who sued for the declaration of in- 
validity has the right to appeal within ten days from the notification 
of the sentence. Supposing that the court of appeal declares the 
marriage invalid, the defensor vinculi of the court of appeal has the 
obligation to appeal to the court of the third instance, which ordi- 
narily would be the Sacred Tribunal of the Roman Rota. The mar- 
ried parties are not free from the bond of marriage until two courts 
have declared the marriage invalid. If two courts have stood for 
the validity of the marriage, has the married party interested in get- 
ting a declaration of nullity the right to appeal further to the court 
of the third instance? Yes, he has, provided there are new and im- 
portant reasons why the case should be tried again. Ordinarily a 
case in which two courts have concurred in the same sentence, either 
in favor of or against the validity of a marriage, is considered defi- 
nitely settled unless new and important evidence or another impor- 
tant new phase makes it reasonable to carry the case to a third court. 
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When the Code of Canon Law speaks of appeal, it is understood 
that the case is not to be tried again in the same court but must be 
prosecuted before the court of the second instance. There is only 
one matrimonial tribunal in each diocese or archdiocese; and when 
either the defensor vinculi or one of the parties appeals from the 
sentence of the first court, the appeal is filed with the first court, and 
then within a month from the notification of the sentence of the first 
court the appellant petitions the court of the second instance to cor- 
rect the sentence, forwarding with this petition a copy of the sen- 
tence of the first court and a copy of the appeal which has been filed 
with the first court (cfr. Canon 1884). There is a recent decision 
to the effect that the first court cannot again try a marriage case in 
which that court has given sentence. Even if another board of three 
judges should be appointed by the bishop, it is still the same diocesan 
tribunal and may not try the case once adjudged in the diocesan tri- 
bunal (Committee, June 16, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 353). 


Effect of Sentences Declaring Nullity of Marriage 

After a second sentence which has confirmed the first sentence of 
nullity and from which the defensor vinculi of the court of appeal 
conscientiously believes no appeal should be made, the parties have 
the right to contract a new marriage as soon as ten days have 
elapsed after the declaration of nullity and its publication to the 
parties (Canon 1987). 

When two courts have concurred in the declaration of nullity of 
a marriage and the defensor vinculi of the court of the second in- 
stance acquiesces in the sentence of the court, the parties are free to 
marry after ten days from the notification to them of the sentence. 
They must wait ten days, because it may happen that one of the 
parties is not satisfied with the sentence of nullity and wishes to 
appeal to the court of the third instance, as he has a right to do. 
The Roman Rota has declared that new grave arguments or docu- 
ments must support an appeal against the uniform sentences of two 
courts; otherwise the appeal for a new trial in a further instance 
will not be accepted. While the Roman Rota insists on a new grave 
cause for appeal, it does not demand a most grave (gravissima 
causa) reason (Jn Causa Diacesis Z, May 19, 1921; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XIT1, 546). 
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Annotation of Sentence of Nullity in Records of Marriage 
and Baptism 

The local Ordinary has the duty to see that an annotation regard- 
ing the declaration of nullity is made in the baptismal and matri- 
monial records where the marriage was recorded (Canon 1988). 

Since the Code of Canon Law prescribes that every marriage be 
recorded in the records of the parish where the marriage took place 
(with the exception of the marriage of conscience which is to be 
recorded in the secret archives of the Diocesan Curia), and in the 
baptismal record of the parish or parishes where the parties were 
baptized, it was to be expected that the Code would prescribe the 
annotation of the declaration of nullity of the marriage in the same 
books in which the marriage had been recorded. 


Reopening of Marriage Cases after Final Sentence 

Since the sentences in matrimonial cases never become absolutely 
final, the cases may be reopened at any time when new arguments 
are at hand, but Canon 1903 warns the judge not to reopen a case 
in which two uniform decisions have been given by the courts unless 
new and weighty arguments are offered (Canon 1989). 

All courts can err, and their sentence may correspond neither to 
the truth of the facts nor to justice; nevertheless, the public wel- 
fare demands that there be a definite end to litigations. Therefore, 
both the civil and the ecclesiastical law determines by its rules the 
permissible extension of lawsuits and the conditions under which 
cases will be considered as absolutely final and settled. If the sen- 
tence is unjust, the public authority, by a power akin to that of the 
right of eminent domain, obliges the subject to acquiesce and suffer 
the loss. Because of the very nature of marriage, the public au- 
thority of the Church cannot render an absolutely final decision 
in marriage cases. The Church cannot declare invalid the marriage 
of persons who are lawfully married, nor can she force those whose 
marriage is invalid to live as husband and wife. Wherefore, Canon 
1989 rules that sentences in matrimonial cases never become abso- 
lutely final. Ordinarily, when the number of days fixed by law for 
appeal from the sentence is passed without the parties’ availing 
themselves of the right to appeal, the matter is settled and cannot 
be again put before the court. In marriage cases, however, neither 
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the neglect to appeal from the sentence within the prescribed period 
nor the acquiescence of the parties for a number of years bars them 
from again putting their marriage before the court; and if a party 
presents grave reasons or documents not before considered by the 
court, the judge of the court where the last decision was rendered 
must admit the belated appeal to the court of the next instance. 
After the death of one of the married parties the sentence of 
the court issued while both were living becomes absolutely final and 
cannot again be considered by another court. For instance, the 
validity of a marriage had been agitated in the diocesan court, sen- 
tence of invalidity was given, appeal was made to the court of the 
archdiocese, and the sentence was confirmed. Subsequently one of 
the parties dies, and then the surviving party wants the sentence of 
nullity reversed by the court of the next instance. According to a 
study of this question in the Causa A7gypti of the Roman Rota 
(June 20, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 600), there is no possibility 
of attacking the former sentence in a new trial on the validity of 
the marriage; it is and remains a res iudicata. If, after the court of 
the first instance has declared a marriage invalid, the defensor vin- 
cult has (as is his duty) appealed to the court of the next instance, 
and before sentence is given by the second court one of the married 
parties dies, the case would ordinarily be dropped by the second 
court, because the marriage is dissolved by the death of one of the 
parties and there is no further need of a sentence on the validity. 
However, in the case before the Roman Rota just referred to, the 
Roman Tribunal did discuss the case and examined the first sentence 
of invalidity because for reason of the civil law concerning a ques- 
tion of inheritance it was necessary for the surviving party to get a 
confirmation of the sentence of nullity, which confirmation was granted 
in order that the surviving party might get the civil benefits which, 
according to the law of the country, depended on the final sentence 
of the ecclesiastical authorities on the invalidity of the marriage. 


Declaration of Invalidity of Marriage without Canonical Trial 
If an impediment of disparity of cult, Sacred Orders, a solemn 
vow of chastity, a valid marriage bond, consanguinity, affinity, or 
spiritual relationship has rendered a marriage invalid, and the ex- 
istence of the impediment can be proved from a certain and authen- 
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tic document which cannot be contradicted or objected to, and at the 
same time there is equal certainty that no dispensation from these 
impediments was granted, the above-mentioned formalities of a 
trial may be omitted. After consultation with the defensor vinculi 
and the summoning of the parties, the Ordinary may declare the 
nullity of the marriage (Canon 1990). 

In the marriage cases exempted from the formalities of a canoni- 
cal trial, the existence of the impediment at the time of the mar- 
riage is to be proved by a document which is beyond suspicion both 
as to its authenticity and veracity. At the same time, there must be 
equally good proof that no dispensation was obtained prior to the 
marriage, and that the marriage was not rectified after it had been 
invalidly contracted. As a rule, it will be possible to get docu- 
mentary proof of Sacred Orders, a solemn vow of chastity, pre- 
vious valid marriage, consanguinity, affinity or spiritual relation- 
ship. Disparity of cult (1.¢., lack of baptism of one of the parties) 
cannot be proved by document, as is evident. Even some of the 
other impediments mentioned in Canon 1990 may be difficult to 
prove by document. This difficulty concerning proof by document 
was brought to the attention of the Holy See. The answer is not 
satisfactory, for it does not explain the first part of Canon 1990 
which deals with the proof by document of the impediments; it 
merely interprets the phrase that there has to be equal certainty of 
the absence of a dispensation from those impediments, and says that 
the equal certainty need not necessarily be had by document but may 
be had also through any legitimate proof. Finally, the Holy See 
states that the summons to the parties must be issued before the 
declaration of nullity (Committee, June 16, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 353). Cardinal Gasparri explains the Declaration of the 
Committee to the effect that proof of the impediment by document 
is not absolutely necessary, but that any other equally good proof 
suffices (‘“‘De Matrimonio,” II, n. 1283). A Decree of the Holy 
Office of June 3, 1889, which seems to have served as a basis for 
Canon 1990, prescribed that proof of the impediments should be 
furnished by 2 certain and authentic document, or, if such cannot be 
had, the existence of the impediments ex certis argumentis evidenter 
constet (i.e., should be clearly proved by other sure arguments). 
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Declaration of Nullity of Marriage for Reason of Lack of 
Prescribed Form 


Canon 1990 does not mention the case of invalidity of marriage 
caused by neglect of the prescribed form as one of the cases exempt- 
ed from formal trial. However, soon after the Code became law, 
the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code declared 
that, whenever a Catholic bound to the canonical form of marriage 
contracts marriage either before a non-Catholic minister of religion 
or before a civil magistrate and then gets a divorce and afterwards 
wants to marry a Catholic in the Catholic Church, or if he has mar- 
ried again outside the Church and repents and wants his marriage 
validated in the Catholic Church, no canonical trial is necessary. 
No judicial procedure nor the intervention of the defensor vinculi 
is required, and the Ordinary himself or the pastor in consultation 
with the Ordinary can declare the person free to marry (October 16, 
1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 479). 

If a marriage was contracted before a Catholic priest, but for one 
reason or another the priest was not authorized to witness the mar- 
riage, it is certain that the marriage is invalid. The declaration of 
invalidity, however, is not covered by Canon 1990 nor by the De- 
cree of the Committee of October 16, 1919 (which speaks only of 
marriages by Catholics contracted before a non-Catholic minister 
of religion or before a civil magistrate). Invalidity can be caused 
in various ways; for example, the pastor assists at marriage out- 
side the territory of his parish, or delegates another priest to assist 
there; the priest who assists may not have valid delegation; one of 
the two necessary witnesses may be missing. Some canonists are 
of the opinion that, if the invalidating defect in the form of mar- 
riage is public (¢.g., if the boundary lines of parishes had been fixed 
by public decree of the Ordinary and the pastor witnessed a mar- 
riage outside the territory of his parish without delegation of the 
pastor of the territory, or if it were publicly known that the priest 
is not the pastor nor properly delegated), there is no need of any 
kind of formal trial or investigation. The reason those canonists 
give is that such a marriage does not have the species matrimonit 
(1.e., the outward appearance of a true marriage), and therefore no 
attention is to be paid to it when the invalidity for lack of the pre- 
scribed form is certain and public (cfr. Cappello, “De Sacramentis,”’ 
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III, nn. 893-894; Vlaming, “Prelectiones luris Canonici,’”’ II, 
n.804; Wernz-Vidal, “De Matrimonio,” n. 705). The last-named 
authors, Wernz-Vidal, prefer a canonical trial in these cases. If 
the facts are notorious, Canon 1747 eliminates the lengthy pro- 
cedure of proof and the case could be finished in one or two sessions 
of the court. The same authors are of the opinion that in these 
cases the defensor vinculi would not be obliged to appeal to the 
court of the second instance, and the matter could be settled by the 
declaration of nullity of the first court. It seems to us that, where 
apparently the Catholic form of marriage was observed, the in- 
validity should be proved in a regular canonical trial and the appeal 
from the sentence of nullity should be made by the defensor vincult, 
for there seems to be no provision in the present law of the Church 
to do otherwise in those cases. 


Appeal from the Declaration of Nullity 

In the excepted cases (cfr. Canon 1990), the Ordinary may de- 
clare the nullity of the marriage without a canonical trial, but, if the 
defensor vinculi has good reasons to maintain that there is no cer- 
tainty about the impediments or that a dispensation from them had 
probably been obtained, he is obliged to have recourse to the judge 
of the court of the second instance, to whom the acts of, the case 
must be forwarded, and who is to be reminded by written notice that 
the case in question is exempted from the formalities of an ordinary 
trial (Canon 1991). 

We saw already that the Ordinary, not the judge of the matri- 
monial court, is to decide the nullity of marriage in the cases men- 
tioned in Canon 1990, after having summoned the parties and con- 
sulted the defensor vinculi. As these cases are handled in the so- 
called via administrativa, the diocesan matrimonial court does not 
give judgment in this instance. The Ordinary may, of course, dele- 
gate his authority to the judge of the matrimonial court or to any- 
one else, for under the general principle of law he can do through 
others what he is entitled by law to do himself, unless the law for- 
bids him to delegate his authority. In this matter the law does not 
prohibit the delegation of authority. 

From the declaration of nullity issued by the bishop or his dele- 
gate the defensor vinculi is obliged to appeal to the judge of the 
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second instance, if he has good reasons to believe that either the 
invalidating impediments of Canon 1990 have not been proved with 
certainty, or that a dispensation from these impediments was prob- 
ably obtained before the marriage. There is no appeal strictly so 
called in cases which have not been tried in the ordinary form of 
canonical trials; wherefore, the defensor vinculi is not bound to 
have recourse to the court of the second instance in every case, but 
only when he has good reason to believe that the existence of the 
impediment has not been proved with certainty, or that it did exist 
but was removed by a valid dispensation. The recourse of the 
defensor vinculi goes to the judge of the court of the second in- 
stance. The defensor vinculi requests his own Ordinary to send the 
case to the judge of the second instance (e.g., from the Ordinary of 
a diocese to the judge of the archdiocese). The judge of the court 
of the second instance is to be reminded in writing that there is ques- 
tion of a case which does not require a formal canonical trial. The 
judge is to proceed in the same manner as the Ordinary did—that 
is to say, consult the defensor vinculi of the judge’s diocese. If he 
agrees with the Ordinary and confirms the declaration of nullity, 
the case is definitely settled and the parties are free to marry again. 
If the judge of the court of the second instance does not agree with 
the declaration of nullity of the Ordinary, he must return the papers 
to the court of the first Ordinary, and demand that proof of the 
nullity of the marriage be made in a formal canonical trial (cfr. 
Canon 1992). The Code does not state whether the defensor vinculi 
is bound to appeal to the court of the second instance after the case 
has been tried in the ordinary form of canonical trials and sentence 
of nullity has been given. It seems to be understood that the appeal 
must be made, for Canon 1986 prescribes that from the first sen- 
tence of nullity of a marriage appeal must be made by the defensor 
vincult to the court of the second instance. The fact that the judge 
of the court of the second instance has ordered the case to be tried 
in the form of the ordinary canonical trials takes the case out of the 
class of exempted cases enumerated in Canon 1990, and therefore 
the case must follow the usual routine. 

















TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


II. Nature in the Psalms 
“Praise the Lord, O Nature!” 

At Lauds on Sunday we recite the exultant Psalm cxlviii, Laud- 
ate Dominum de celis, asking that all creation should praise the 
Lord—the heavens and their angels, sun, moon, stars and the firma- 
ment in which they are fixed; yes, and the mysterious upper waters 
that the arching vault holds high above it; and then the earth with 
its watery gulfs and the monsters that lurk in them, and all the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, lightning, hail, snow, winds; and 
then the mountainous earth, fruit-trees and cedars, wild beasts and 
cattle, things that creep and things that fly, and finally, men, whether 
kings or judges or simple lads and girls, young no less than old, 
and supremely Israel, the people of those who come so close to God. 
We ask that all these should praise Him. And all this is magnifi- 
cently amplified in the Benedicite omnia opera. 

I confess at once that I am rather sorry that the Hebrew mind 
didn’t appreciate, one would say, small things. Job has any amount 
about the crocodile and the hippopotamus, but nothing about but- 
terflies; the Psalms say a good deal about sea-monsters, but don’t 
mention kittens or puppies, and I wish they did. True, little birds 
get a “look-in”: but I fear that small animals are mentioned in the 
Old Testament chiefly in regard of their ritual cleanness: and while 
flowers are noticed, no Hebrew writer falls into the sort of ecstasy 
that was Our Lord’s when He said that not Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed like one of these little field anemones. And there is 
much about light, but nothing about color! 


All the same, we cannot well criticize the Psalms for what they 
leave out, in view of what we leave out. I do not know that it is 
our custom, when we see beautiful or even impressive things, to ex- 
claim and beg them to bless the Lord. But we very reasonably 
might do so. I see no reason why the sight of a fine railroad engine, 
or a delicate operating knife, or a wireless installation, shouldn’t 
make us thank God for its being so good of its kind. When God 
said of the Nature He had made that it was “good,” He had been 
making things very definitely according to “kinds,” and the com- 
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ponent elements of Nature were not good just anyhow, but accord- 
ing to their nature, with that sort of goodness; and as that did they 
compose the external glory of God. Things, really, are God’s glory; 
and when the human or the angelic mind picks up, as it were, each 
thing, recognizes its divine origin, sees that it is God’s glory—well, 
these intelligences experience the need to congratulate it, to bid it 
speak forth God’s praise; and thus, they help it to fulfill the end of 
its existence. 

You may say that this is the “pathetic fallacy”; that insensitive 
creatures or unintelligent creatures are idly called out to by any- 
body. Well, in a sense they are. But I would much rather be a 
man whose soul was wrung by the beauty and sheer reality of 
things, and who called out to them as if they could sympathize, 
than a man who knew just what percentage of, say, water went 
to their composition, and left it at that. Yet maybe the mathemati- 
cian—especially if he deals with curves, or with forces, or move- 
ment—has as many opportunities as anyone for bidding the hyper- 
bola, the pressures, the fountain, to give glory to their Creator! 

Moreover, some will of course say that the idea of God involved 
in this is “anthropomorphic.” Who cares? Or rather, of course 
itis. “He spoke, and they came into existence: He commanded, and 
they were made” (Ps. cxlviii. 5; xxiii. 2); “He gives snowflakes 
like wool-fluff: He spreads hoar-frost like ashes: He sends down 
His ice in fragments—who can resist His freezing? Yet shall He 
send forth His word—and they thaw: His wind bloweth, and forth 
the waters flow!” (Ps. cxlvii. 5-7). “He brings forth clouds from 
the horizon: He turns His lightnings into rain: He releases the 
winds from their store-houses” (Ps. cxxxiv. 7). I think the pic- 
ture is lightning followed so abruptly by torrential rain that the 
flame seems downright turned into the water, not extinguished by 
it (Jeremias says much the same thing, x. 16; li. 16). Of course, 
of course, there are any amount of “secondary causes’—but what 
of it? At the head of all, is GOD: it is far truer, and even more 
scientific, to eliminate the intermediate than to disregard the Origin. 
We are, then, free to exult in our religion without worrying about 
the cavillers, and to praise God in His Creation, and to bid it praise 
Him “after its kind.” 

It is certain that the Hebrew had no word for “Nature” or even 
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the abstract “Creation,” but he perfectly well realized the “world 
and all that therein is,” and knew that the whole of it depended 
upon God. And second, he knew that in the world (apart from 
Angels, who were, after all, seldom what you might call a practical 
proposition) the chief thing was man. Man, so small. . . so great! 
The supreme expression of this is in Psalm viii (cfr. cxxxv. 8-9) : 
“O Yahweh! O our God! How marvellous is Thy Name [art 
Thou] in all the earth! It is from the lips of those poor little babies 
that Men are, that Thou hast decreed that Thy perfect praise should 
come! When I look at the sky—moon—stars [and remember what 
Palestinian stars are!]—-O what is Man that Thou shouldst remem- 
ber or attend to him? Yet hast Thou made him but a little lower 
than God.... « All is beneath his feet . . . beasts tame and wild, fly- 
ing birds, yes, and the fish that have their goings in the sea!” 
Therefore it is God’s glory that the heavens forth-tell: His is the 
handiwork that the firmament proclaims. “Day unto Day fountain- 
eth forth its lore; Night unto Night whispereth what it knoweth.. 
They need neither words nor language—no voice of theirs is 
heard. .. . Yet over all the earth goeth forth their sound—to the 
world’s end, their message.” (There is a superb transition in this 
Psalm xviii: “Look at the sun! God puts His tent there—and the 
Sun, coming out from his chamber like an exultant bridegroom, 
triumphs to run his course from one side of the heavens to the 
other—not one can hide from his heat. Even so, God’s Law, shin- 
ing in the hearts of all men”—and the Psalm passes into the exqui- 
site elegiacs of its second half.) 

Now, the Hebrew (perhaps because of his sojourn at the foot 
of Sinai) was always more impressed by the terrific phenomena of 
Nature than by its gentler ones. Especially he did not like the Sea, 
apparently so lawless, any more than the Greek did, who was con- 
stantly forced to go out upon it, and his toil seemed so fruitless, so 
“unharvested.”” The Hebrew kept reminding himself that God 
owned the Sea (“ipsius est mare,” Matins), and I need not remind 
readers of the picture at the back of every Semitic mind—the pri- 
meval monster, Tiamat (the same word as Tehom in Genesis that 
we translate “abyss”), that the pagan gods had to conquer, but 
which, like everything else, was but the servant, nay, the plaything 
of God. The supreme Sea-Psalm (apart from the one in “Jonas’’) 
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from this point of view is surely the ninety-second—Dominus 
regnavit (The Lord has taken His seat as King). “High raised 
the floods, O Lord; high raised the floods their roar; high raised 
the floods their waves! Yet, above the voices of the many waters 
marvellous—beyond the upsurgings of the sea—marvellous on high 
is .. . God.” God, who “fashioned dawn and noon and warmth 
and winter” (Ps. Ixxiii. 16, 17), collects all these waters “‘as in a 
mere wine-skin”’ (xxxvii. 7) ; He measures the waters in the hollow 
of His hand, and the islands are but as a little dust (Is., xl. 12, 15). 


It remains that the Hebrews had become accustomed to think of 
God in terms of storm rather than stillness—which makes the vision 
granted to Elias all the more extraordinary, when God was not in 
the lightning nor the earthquake, but in the “voice of gentle still- 
ness” (II Kings, xix. 12). Hence we understand how often storms 
are alluded to in the Psalms. 


“The voice of The Lord, over the Waters! 
The Mighty God, thundering! 
The Lord, over the great waters! 
The Voice of the Lord, in Might! 
The Voice of the Lord, in Splendor! 
The Voice of the Lord, smashing the Cedars— 
Yes, smashing the very Cedars of Lebanon! . . 
The Voice of the Lord, slashing across the lightning ! 
The Voice of the Lord, making the Desert tremble. . 
Sweeping away the leaves of the very forests!” (Ps. xxviii. 3-9) 


And again Psalm Ixxvi. 17-21: 


“The waters saw Thee, O God: the Waters saw Thee and feared. 

The Deep was terrified. 

Mighty the roar of the Waters! Thunderous the voice of the 
Clouds! 

Yes, Thine arrows pierce through... . 

The voice of the thunder was in Thy chariot-wheels. 

Thy flashings blazed out over the whole round earth—the Earth 
shook, and quivered.... 

Yet, like simple lambs didst Thou lead home Thy People!” 


But there are quieter Psalms (though they mostly include 
Storms!) which take a kind of general view of “Nature” (as we 
say) and God’s dominance over it. Such is the grateful Psalm ciii. 
God clothes Himself with Light as with a robe; He domes the sky 
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out into a tent; He treats the winds as winged chariots; His mes- 
sengers are winds and lightnings; He poises the unshakable earth, 
even though it were covered with water. But then, He tears apart 
this robe of water, covering even the hills. Up stand the moun- 
tains; down sink the valleys. The leaping of sources in the dells! 
That is where wild creatures get their drink—above the pools is 
where the birds can sing! Up springs the grass for the cattle, the 
vine for man: up spring the corn and the olive. And up spring the 
great trees where birds can nest; birds and beast are at home there 
—stork, and wild goat, and poor little hedgehog. . . . And for these 
night alternates with day. Out creep the beasts in the dark, growl- 
ing, prowling. The sun rises, and back they shrink. But Man goes 
forth to his work until the sunset—his work on land, and even sea. 
(The Sea! with its slippery gliding creatures small and large! With 
its great ultimate sea-monster, that God made to play with. ... All 
of them look to God . . . for their food. But behind sustenance, 
they needed their Creation. He sent forth His creative breath— 
and there they are! He withdraws it—and they die. He sends it 
forth anew—and “the face of the earth is renovated!’’) 

In Psalm cvi we have the curious inversion—‘“Israel’ first, man- 
kind and its necessities second. Israel is created and maintained; 
then you see the fate of mankind as well as of the Chosen People. 
A superb lyric about a Storm follows: “They rose up to the sky... 
they sank down to the depths . . . they reeled and staggered like 
drunken men.” But up they came—back they came—and God, who 
could make fruitful waterful lands into deserts, for them did He 
make the parched land into an irrigated one—orchards, vineyards, 
habitable cities. The “young ravens” that cried to Him (cxlvi. 9) 
were not heard more accurately or lovingly than the men who did 
the same—“according to their kind.” 

Thus, at long last, the “Promised Land” became—or could have 
become—what God wanted it to be. In Psalm lxiv the Hebrew is 
often different in details from our version. No matter. God, who 
visits the depths of the sea and sets them astir and sways them into 
thundering waves, who controls also the earth, who gives joy both to 
the outgoing of the dawn and to dusk, who visits too the earth and 
intoxicates it with His presence and enriches it and makes it mani- 
fold (not sterile)—“‘O God!” the Psalmist cries, “Thou River of 
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Life, so full, so full of life-giving water, prepare food for us (for 
to this the earth is destined) ; give increase to its buds—its joy is 
in its budding; bless the whole circle of the year with Thy bounty; 
fill the field with plenty; cause the desert to grow rich and beau- 
tiful; robe the hills with gladness! May the valleys stand so thick 
with corn that they shout and sing!” 

It is incredible to me that the Office, once we isolate even this 
part of it (not that in the end we wish to isolate anything at all), 
should not force us efficaciously to pray for the sprouting of God’s 
Grain, for the burgeoning of God’s Vine, in all parts of His earth. 
(What is that Terrain? Nothing else, first, save that part of the 
world in which we individually are.) God dominates the air, the 
water, the earth. Shall He do less in regard to the floating thoughts 
that influence men—in the social, heaving environment in which 
they find themselves, in the actual work and human occupations in 


which they are involved? Of course He will not. 

When, then, we contemplate “Nature,” a word that neither we 
nor our Hebrew forebears ever dreamed of offering as substitute 
for God, may we love it, embrace it, make the most of it, take all 
of it to God! Then we shall be like the inspired Psalmist, who did 
exactly that. 




















MODERN ARITHMETIC 
By Paut E. Campse.t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the field of education there is a definite.tendency to consider 
present techniques and practices as superior to the methods of a 
generation ago, of a decade ago, yea, of a year ago. The modern 
educator thinks that modern arithmetic is a vast improvement over 
any previous presentation of this subject. Perhaps there is little 
foundation in fact for this comforting conviction. Morton is of 
the opinion that arithmetic is in a state of flux; some would say, 
chaos. Order may come out of this chaos. Certainly in arithmetic, 
as in many subjects, definite progress has been made in the sequen- 
tial arrangement and the grade-placement of accepted curricular ma- 
terials, and in the precise placing of units of subject-matter. At 
times the leaders disagree and there is confusion among their fol- 
lowers. But scientific investigation and educational theory has 
brought definite improvement in educational procedure. There is a 
type of teacher who thinks that nothing new is good. He looks 
upon himself as savingly conservative, whereas he is rather reaction- 
ary. Morton notes the fact that, in spite of the great progress in 
the field of arithmetic, we have today teachers satisfied to dole out 
arithmetic instruction at the 1900 level, the 1910 level, or the 1920 
level—all of which are inferior to the level of this year of grace. 

The slow improvement in the field of arithmetic is attributable to 
many factors. The American colonists came to America with 
European traditions and European ideals. The Europe of that day 
did not consider arithmetic essential to a boy’s education, except for 
some technical purpose. The nobility and the aristocracy looked 
upon arithmetic as fit only for clerks, artisans and tradesmen. It 
is true that the practical-minded colonists insisted upon some sort 
of elementary arithmetic. But the tradition was poor. It was not 
until 1789 that the teaching of arithmetic was made obligatory in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the first of the States to take 
action of this kind. Some of the colleges of the later colonial period 
taught arithmetic as the science of numbers, but it was not until 
1807 that Yale, Princeton and Harvard made arithmetic a required 
subject for admission. 

We may regret that the textbook, rather than scientific investiga- 
tion, led the way. There was, of course, little or no educational 
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research in the modern sense of that term; the writers of textbooks 
made their findings solely in the laboratory of experience. But the 
activity of these authors accounts for all the improvement that was 
made in the early decades of our existence as a nation. Twenty 
arithmetic texts had been published before 1800. Notable among 
the first works were Daboll’s “Schoolmaster’s Assistant” (1799) and 
“Scholar’s Arithmetic’ by Adams (1801). These early authors 
had regard for arithmetical theory in stating definitions and in giv- 
ing demonstrations of the reasons for operations. They presented 
the four fundamental operations in the present order : addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. Common fractions were some- 
times omitted, sometimes passed by with slight reference, while a 
few texts gave them considerable space. Today we admit that we 
do not yet know just what curricular material should be included 
for practice in the operations with fractions. In a recent survey 
Wilson found that about 96 per cent of all the fractions used in 
problems collected from ordinary social and business practices were 
included in the list—one-half, one-fourth, three-fourths, one-third, 
two-thirds, one-eighth, three-eighths, one-fifth, two-fifths, and four- 
fifths. We cannot limit our instruction in fractions to this list of 
ten, but we do know that no good purpose is served by confusing 
the minds of children with involved fractional problems that never 
occur in real life situations. It is good psychology and good sense 
to approximate out-of-school business and social practices. Perhaps 
there was much sanity in the rather scant treatment that difficult 
fractions received in the earlier textbooks. 

The establishment of a federal money in 1786 created a need for 
decimal fractions. The lack of standardization of weights and 
measures limited the attention given to denominate numbers. Great 
emphasis was placed upon the Rule of Three, used in the solution of 
problems of barter and fellowship. As one text succeeded another, 
the subjects of alligation, exchange, percentage, tare and tret, pro- 
gression, permutation, evolution, longitude and time, mensuration, 
and duodecimals came to be included. A utilitarian philosophy 
dominated the development of these textbooks. But the improve- 
ment of the text did not result at once in improved techniques. The 
pupil learned his arithmetic in much the same fashion as his teacher 
had learned it. He possessed, not a textbook, but a ciphering book 
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in which he was allowed to enter his solution of a problem when it 
was found to be identical with that of the schoolmaster. Failing in 
this, the pupil was required to do the work again and again until 
his solution reached the desired identity. There were no class 
demonstrations of principle, no explanations of processes. After 
attaining the correct solution, the pupil committed the rule to mem- 
ory. Obviously drill was unknown; blackboards and slates were 
not in use. ‘Proceed from the abstract to the concrete,’ seemed to 
be the dominating principle. The pupil learned little arithmetic, 
but he did learn how to write well and to arrange his work neatly. 

The ciphering book period, lasting over 200 years, came to an 
end with the work of Warren Colburn, whose “First Lessons in 
Arithmetic on the Plan of Pestalozzi’” began a new era. He 
acknowledges his debt to Pestalozzi, but in sheer honesty we must 
admit that Colburn did more than merely copy Pestalozzi. He be- 
came the originator of a system of teaching arithmetic that was 
diametrically opposed to the one then in vogue. His dominating 
principle became the reverse of that of the preceding period. He 
had learned the futility of proceeding from the abstract to the con- 
crete and resolved to lead the child from the concrete to the abstract. 
He sensed the value of objective material, and he is the first author 
in the United States to introduce objective material into an arith- 
metic text. His method of instruction is inductive and thoroughly 
psychological. In the problems presented all quantities are small 
enough to bring the numbers within the comprehension of the pupil. 
It is possible for the pupil to solve the problems mentally. He is not 
first presented with the rule, but is led to discover the appropriate 
rule in the solution of problems. 

Colburn advocates class instruction. He tells the teacher to seek 
to discover the difficulty of the pupil and then remove it. He has 
regard likewise for motivation and strives to present problems that 
will interest the pupil and make him seek a solution. The textbook 
and the work of Colburn influenced other educators who succeeded 
him in the field of arithmetic. He is the dominating figure of the 
so-called active period that began with the publication of his “First 
Lessons” and ended in 1857 when a static reaction set in. The work 
of Colburn and his contemporaries, Emerson, Davies, Ray and 


Greenleaf, was essentially dynamic. They stressed mental arith- 
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metic because of its disciplinary value. “The theoretical was given 
emphasis,’ writes Sister Eberharda, “principles were formulated, 
and special attention was paid to the interrelation and organization 
of the whole into a logical system.” As a direct result, arithmetic 
was given a place of universal importance in the school curriculum, 
and mental training was specifically included among the functions 
of arithmetic. The influence of Colburn favored the inductive 
method. As a consequence, the teacher gave much oral instruction 
to the class and sought to lead the pupil from the solution to a clear 
understanding of the principle. These modifications gave a new 
interest to teacher and pupil alike and made for the attainment of an 
ideal of skill and thoroughness. 

A dynamic period in the development of any school subject is 
usually followed by a static period. This is true of the history of 
arithmetic. As previously noted, we date the beginning of the 
static period from the year 1857. An analysis of the textbooks that 
appeared in this year and for some time later reveals a definite 
retrogression to the deductive method. The rule became the object 
of chief emphasis, and the textbook gave rules ready-made to the 
children. The pupil fell a victim to a slavish dependence on rules; 
if he were unable to determine under which rule the problem should 
be classified, he was helpless in finding a solution. Many of the 
textbooks that came into vogue during this period not only classified 
problems in groups under given rules, but were careful to give the 
successive problems identical wording. The perplexed pupil, unable 
to determine the rule governing a given problem, searched for a 
problem similar in wording to the given one. If unsuccessful, he in- 
dulged in random ciphering in the hope of hitting upon the correct 
solution. In the field of mental arithmetic the situation was little 
better, but here the situation was often saved by the native genius 
of the teacher. The vicious practice of memorizing formulas ac- 
cording to which problems were to be solved destroyed any incentive 
to mental activity on the part of the pupil. There was no scope for 
reasoning except the modicum required to identify a particular prob- 
lem with the correct formula. The method in vogue emphasized 
drill, but the excessive use of drill cards and devices tended to make 
certain parts of the subject mechanical. The motivation was arti- 
ficial, and, in the unreal situation provided, the teacher was forced 
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to appeal to the student’s pride, ambition, desire to surpass a com- 
panion, to merit parental approval, or to secure a perfect report 
card. 

Like principles governed the arithmetic text. The manner of 
presentation frequently gave form to the method. The textbooks 
of this period presented first the definition of the topic or topics, 
and then gave the rule governing the proposed operation, followed 
by a problem with full explanation. A list of problems was then 
presented which the pupils worked according to the rule and the 
sample given. Arithmetic occupied a large part of the school day, 
as much as one-third of the total hours. Equal parts of this time 
were assigned to mental and written arithmetic. The subject 
reached an importance which prevails in many places today. It was 
the condicio sine qua non of elementary education, and became the 
basis for promotions and graduation. 

In sheer desperation many teachers adopted the Grube method, 
first proposed about 1870. It is referred to as the concentric-circle 
plan. Grube insisted that the four fundamental processes should be 
taken up with each number before proceeding with the next. This 
method of attack made for thoroughness and a complete mastery 
of the fundamentals. The objective illustrated devices, recommend- 
ed by Grube, had a strong appeal for teachers weary of abstractions. 
Dewey and Smith criticized the method adversely, and it has today 
fallen into desuetude. Two decades later textbook writers became 
devotees of the topical plan. The traditional topics were taken up 
successively and treated exhaustively. In 1896 Hall presented a 
modification of the topical plan that was more thoroughly psycho- 
logical. It called for the various topics to be presented when and as 
needed by the child. The mental development of the child deter- 
mined the depth of the presentation at any given time. In succes- 
sive presentations the topics were enlarged upon after reviewing the 
field already covered. This plan with its concentric principle met 
the different levels of child maturity effectively, but Hall’s work has 
suffered many modifications. Today the accepted method is a mixed 
one, partly logical and partly psychological, partly topical and partly 
spiral. 

The trend towards synthesis of the excellent features of many 
methods marks the beginning of what we may rightly call the mod- 
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ern period. In view of the contention of Morton that arithmetic 
is in a state of flux—that it is a dynamic subject, that much of the 
instructional material which we used last year is not good enough 
for this year’s pupils—it may seem rash to designate any definite 
limits of a so-called modern period. But within the past five years 
many new and improved textbooks have appeared. Accurately de- 
termined scientific principles govern the arrangement of subject- 
matter, the type of problems, the variety of drills, the illustrations 
and the methods of presentation. These newer textbooks do not 
disregard the older scientific and disciplinary aims of arithmetic 
instruction, but they emphasize also the newer purposes of business 
utility and social insight. They make arithmetic more vital and 
concrete, and they deal with real life situations that have an appeal 
for children. The modern textbook leads the way in the abolition 
of illogical and wasteful methods of teaching, and instills into the 
teacher reverence for childhood and the laws governing its mental 
development. Studies of the commercial and social uses of arithmetic 
have suggested the elimination of obsolete and unimportant topics 
from the course of study. The modern emphasis is, not upon a 
great variety of topics, but rather upon a thorough mastery of the 
fundamental operations and understandings that will give the pupil 
facility in grasping technical topics when needed. 

The Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education implies that the modern period in arithmetic in- 
struction began about 1900. The developments in arithmetic pre- 
vious to that date were the result chiefly of empirical observations 
and a priori considerations. Students of education had submitted 
very little objective data relating to this problem. In 1902 Rice 
gave us the results of his objective testing of the outcomes of arith- 
metic. In 1909 Stone and Courtis revealed wide differences in the 
achievement of pupils. The influence of Colburn and his successors 
had resulted in the overexpansion of arithmetic, and the first effort 
of scientific research was to determine a principle on which elimina- 
tions of subject-matter could be correctly based. Such elimination 
might reduce overexpansion, but some more fundamental principle 
was demanded in the curriculum construction. The search for this 
fundamental principle has dominated the efforts of research students 
during the past fifteen years. 
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The theory of social utility was first proposed. But social utility 
is at best a narrow basis upon which to build a suitable course of 
study. The theory involves us in a vicious circle; for we make use 
of what we have been taught. The theorist tells us that a certain 
operation need not be taught because it is not used, and we may 
fairly answer in many instances that it is not used because it was 
never taught. The solving of our daily problems constitutes only 
one aspect of the total contribution of arithmetic. We must give 
consideration to the development of abilities highly valuable in quan- 
titative thinking. The only possible norm in applying this theory 
would be the social usage of a particular community, and such a 
principle would reduce the course of study in arithmetic to the 
vanishing point. 

The Twenty-Ninth Yearbook notes as a type of research common 
to modern students of arithmetic the conduct of investigations based 
upon a psychological consideration of the nature of the number 
system and the difficulties which children encounter in mastering it. 
Hall proposed that the number series is the primary fact in arith- 
metic, and should be particularly emphasized in the earlier grades. 
He stressed also mastery of the number combinations before prac- 
tical applications are given, and recommended drills ascending grad- 
ually from the small numbers to the higher numbers. He sought to 
supply motivation and make instruction concrete by the introduction 
of games and puzzles. But some of his conclusions lacked adequate 
objective support. McClellan and Dewey contend that early number 
experiences should begin with measurement, while Phillips recom- 
mends that the series idea and counting should receive first and 
greater emphasis. Thorndike advocates a large number of associa- 
tive bonds to be made permanent by the proper administration of 
drill, but he likewise recommends in his treatment of method that 
due emphasis be given to inductive methods and rationalization of 
number ideas. Students have attempted to determine certain unit 
skills to be presented to children in a predetermined order, but the 
objective data in support thereof is not very convincing. The same 
is true of activity analyses as a norm of curriculum revision. The 
interpretation of the results of activity analysis is extremely difficult. 
Shall we, for instance, spend more time upon teaching the fraction 
14—of which the child usually has a well developed notion before 
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instruction in fractions begins—than upon the less well-known but 
more difficult fractions, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5. 

We need to discover a more adequate technique in curriculum in- 
struction. The Yearbook presents with apparent approval two sug- 
gestions: first, that a good deal of light might be shed on the prob- 
lem of more detailed analyses of pupils’ reactions in dealing with 
quantitative situations, letting the difficulties which these exhibit 
point the way to the necessary instruction; and second, that the 
curriculum-builder might give more attention to the number system 
itself and the many possible uses that may be made of it. 

It is true that many of the suggestions made by students on the 
basis of sound educational theory seem very acceptable. Morton 
has called attention to certain practices that interfere with effective 
educational procedure. He first instances the traditional method of 
presenting the multiplication combinations through the serial mem- 
orizing of tables. He objects to this, because the combinations are 
not used in this tabular arrangement, because the arrangement fails 
to take full advantage of the similarity of the two facts for a given 
combination and of the close relationship between the facts of multi- 
plication and those of division, because the tabular arrangement 
fails to grade the material in the order of its difficulty and includes 
many combinations that are unnecessary. The twelve table was an 
English importation three centuries ago, says Smith, and the eleven 
table was included merely to make the system complete. The ten 
table is obviously too easy to demand separate treatment. Through 
the omission of these three higher tables Morton reduces the number 
of combinations to be learned from 78 to 45. He calls attention to 
the poor pedagogy involved in teaching short division before long 
division. In long division all the quantities are set down on paper 
where they can be seen, but this is not true of short division. 

We have already seen that Morton recommends the elimination 
from the course of study of difficult fractions that occur infrequent- 
ly in out-of-school affairs. He does not limit instruction to the list 
of ten fractions which Wilson found constituted about 96 per cent 
of the currency of fractions in ordinary social and business prac- 
tices. Morton’s final plea is for arithmetic instruction to be pre- 
sented through problems that are real, interesting and well written. 
Problems whose answers had to be known before the problems could 
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be written are unreal. He gives as an example: “The sum of three 
numbers is 144. One of the numbers is half as large as the other 
and the third number is 48. Find each of the two numbers whose 
relation is given.” As an example of an involved verbal statement 
he presents the following: “If you divide a circle into equal portions 
and take a number of these portions, how can you represent this 
process numerically?” Do you, dear reader, get the meaning of 
that one? 

We may sum up the situation by saying that great progress has 
been made in the field of arithmetic. But we agree with the Twenty- 
Ninth Yearbook in saying that the modern textbook in arithmetic 
is more progressive than much of present classroom practice. The 
field is a fair one for the student of educational research. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Defrauding Others of Just Payment for Goods Received and 
Admission to the Sacraments 


Question: A man bought $600 worth of lumber to finish his house, and the 
manager of the lumber yard trusted the man and let him have the lumber 
on a signed note. The man told the manager that his wife expected a 
legacy in the near future, and that he would then be able to pay in full. 
For half a year the lumber man did not molest the man for payment. The 
man, however, had soon after the purchase transferred all his property to 
a minor son and his wife signed away her right so that the transfer to the 
son could be affected. When the lumber man finally asked for payment 
of the note, the man answered that he owed him nothing. There was no 
chance to recover on the note in court, because the man had nothing in his 
own name, and the manager of the lumber yard had to stand the loss be- 
cause the company, owners of the yard, made him pay. The man who per- 
petrated the fraud and his wife pose as practical Catholics and receive the 
Sacraments frequently. The affair has become known in the town, and 
the pastor of the place wonders whether he should deny them the Sacra- 
ments until they have made good the injustice or at least seriously promised 
to do so. PASTOR. 

Answer: The fraud is evident; it is one of the ways in which un- 
principled people evade their obligations, and they laugh at the per- 
sons whom they thus outwit. Many people contract debts without 
the least intention of ever paying them, as every man knows who 
has come into contact with the business world. That such people 
do at times pose as good Catholics is galling to every man and 
woman of sincere Christian principles. When the injustice is pub- 
licly known in the parish, they come under the class of public sin- 
ners who are to be refused Holy Communion. The man and his 
wife seem equally guilty; the minor son may be guilty but it is not 
certain that he understands the wily scheme. What is the pastor to 
do? In theory he would be justified in rebuking those people and re- 
fusing them Holy Communion. Practically it is not advisable that the 
pastor take the matter into his own hands, for that kind of Catholic 
is bold and will not hesitate to try to make trouble for the priest 
and get him into trouble with his bishop. Nevertheless, they should 
not be permitted to make a laughing stock of the essential principles 
of our religion, and they should be brought before’ the bishop who 
has full power to deal with them, and can either make them do what 
is just and right or let them know that they cannot openly violate 
justice, while pretending to be pious Catholics. The words of Christ 
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apply that, if one remember that his brother has anything against 
him, he should leave his gift before the altar and first get reconciled 
with his brother and then come and offer the gift (Matt., v. 23-24). 


Should the People Stand or Kneel at the Absolution after 
Requiem Masses? 


Question: Recently several priests had a discussion about the proper pos- 
ture to be taken by the people at the Absolution after a Funeral Mass and 
at the catafalque after other Requiem Masses. Some said they should be 
standing, others that they should be kneeling. Which is correct? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rubrics do not speak of the laity, but merely give 
directions for the priests and their assistants in the performance of 
the liturgical services. That explains why there is a difference of 
practice in various parishes and places about standing or kneeling. 
For Low Mass the rubrics direct that the people remain kneeling 
except during the reading of the Gospel, but there are no directions 
regarding what the people should do at the solemn services. Wapel- 
horst and other rubricists recommend that the people at High and 
Solemn High Masses follow the directions of the rubrics for the 
clergy assisting in the sanctuary. That rule is not followed out per- 
fectly (for example, at the singing of the “Incarnatus est’’ the 
rubrics direct the clergy in the sanctuary or choir to bow their heads, 
yet in all the parishes that we have seen the people kneel). As to 
the choir in the sanctuary, those who actually sing stand while they 
are singing. Now, as to the Absolution for the Dead, the rubrics 
direct that the clergy present stand about the corpse or the cata- 
falque, and it seems natural that the people should rise and stand 
during that service. However, since there is no rule or law in the 
matter, let each parish adhere to its own custom in the matter, un- 
less the Ordinary has published some regulations for the whole 
diocese. 


Grave Penance for Grave Sins 


Question: My professor of moral theology gave ten Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys as a minimum penance for mortal sins. Many confessors, I 
understand, give less than that, and I wonder whether the view of my pro- 
fessor was too strict. Arregui, I find, says five Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
constitute a light penance, and Noldin remarks that six Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys do not make a materia gravis for penance. Do confessors feel 
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that the people will make satisfaction themselves of their own free will, or 
that the confessors will assume part of the satisfaction? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The Roman Ritual warns the confessors against im- 
posing extremely light penances for grave sins lest they, by conniv- 
ing at the sins of others, become participants in them. Nevertheless, 
the same Ritual instructs the confessors to use discretion, consider- 
ing the state and condition of penitents and their disposition. The 
last phrase is important—the disposition of the penitent. It is a 
wellknown fact that people generally dislike long prayers and are apt 
to neglect a penance which involves a great amount of prayer. One 
hears remarks about priests who are accustomed to give long prayers 
as penance, and there is a tendency on the part of the faithful to 
avoid the confessional of these priests. The few Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys, even if they are ten or twelve, cannot be said to stand 
in any proportion to even one mortal sin. Satisfaction for a serious 
insult to God done, as we suppose, with full deliberation and consent, 
should entail more than the recitation of a few prayers. The sinner 
should in a spirit of repentance offer other acts of adoration, per- 
form his daily work and offer the daily hardships in a spirit of 
humble contrition to his Heavenly Father whom he has outraged 
and insulted. While it may not be practical to insist on many 
prayers, lest they be neglected and the person be discouraged from 
returning to confession because he neglected his penance, it will be 
necessary to draw the penitent’s attention to the fact that the light 
penance is by no means sufficient and that he should offer Holy 
Mass, Holy Communion and his daily work and prayers to God in 
the spirit of penance and with the intention to atone for his sins. It 
needs no lengthy instruction; a few words will suffice, for they will 
be better remembered than a long instruction. 


Should the Candles for the Blessing of the Throat 
on the Feast of St. Blase be Lighted? 
Question: Having only the wording of the Roman Ritual as a guide, may 


one affirm that lighted candles are not to be used while imparting the bless- 
ing of the throat on the feast of St. Blase? SACERDOs. 


Answer: Our correspondent is of the opinion that the mere fact 
of the Roman Ritual being silent on the point whether the candles 
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should be lighted is no indication that the candles are to be unlit. 
He quotes several instances from the rubrics where candles are to be 
used and where it is not stated that they should be burning, and yet 
the common understanding is that burning candles are meant. Be- 
sides, the complete liturgical symbolism is to be found only in the 
lighted wax candle. Christ, the Eternal Light, is symbolized in the 
burning wax candle. There is much to be said in favor of the argu- 
ment made by our correspondent, for we do not use a blessed wax 
candle either in the liturgy or in private devotion except when it is 
burning. The few exceptional cases in the rubrics where the candles 
are to be unlit are marked by the direction to use an unlit candle, 
or orders are given to extinguish them at a certain point in the cere- 
mony. In dubus libertas is a good motto, but if there are several 
priests working in the same parish, they ought to be uniform in 
their practice of details which are not otherwise fixed by the rubrics 
so as to avoid confusion and unfavorable comment by the people. 


Concerning the Faculties and Privileges of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association 

Question: Among the faculties and privileges given to priests who enroll 
in the Catholic Near East Welfare Association are the following: 

(1) The faculty of reciting immediately after midday Matins and Lauds 
of the day following, provided the Office of the day occurring has been com- 
pleted. May Vespers and Compline be said before noon in order that one 
may promptly anticipate Matins and Lauds at noon? 

(2) The faculty of reciting in place of the Office of the day the Small 
Office of the Blessed Virgin when these priests are engaged in sacred preach- 
ing, or as often as they are making a journey. What is the minimum of 
preaching that entitles a priest to say the Small Office in place of the Office 
of the day? For example, does preaching twice on Sundays suffice for the 
use of the privilege? As to making a journey, what is the shortest in time 
or distance that would make it lawful to say the Small Office of the Blessed 
Virgin instead of the Office of the day? CLERICUS. 


Answer: (1) Concerning the first faculty, it is certain that it in- 
cludes the permission to say Vespers and Compline in the forenoon, 
if there be any need for a special permission. General practice has 
introduced the custom of saying those two Canonical Hours in the 
forenoon for any slight reason. 

(2) Concerning the privilege to say the Small Office of the 
Blessed Virgin instead of the Office of the day under the two speci- 
fied circumstances, no absolutely precise rule can be given. In the 
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use of all concessions or privileges granted under certain conditions 
it is necessary that the conditions be verified. In judging the veri- 
fication of the conditions two extremes should be avoided, a too 
liberal interpretation which reduces the terms “preaching”’ or “jour- 
ney”’ to ridiculous limits, and a too rigorous acceptation of the terms 
which practically deprives one of the use of the privilege. If one 
were engaged in preaching to such an extent that it would excuse 
him from the recitation of the Office, there is no need of a privilege 
to commute the longer Office to a shorter one. If one has a serious 
reason for making a journey and such a trip would make the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office impossible or unusually difficult, there 
would be an excuse from the obligation, and again no need of a 
privilege. Between the two extremes lies the correct use of the 
privilege. When we are asked whether preaching twice on Sunday 
‘covers the phrase of the privilege “engaged in sacred preaching,” 
we would not like to say that the few minutes’ instruction so com- 
mon at our Sunday Masses engages a man in preaching that day. 
It seems to mean a more intense work of preaching like the conduct- 
ing of a mission or retreat. On Sundays many of the. priests in 
the United States would need no special concession or privilege to 
omit the Divine Office for the day, for many priests are engaged in 
the sacred ministry from early morning until far into the afternoon, 
and are sufficiently fatigued to excuse them from the recitation of 
the Divine Office. Let all things be done with reason and discretion. 
When a working man has done a day’s work, he is entitled to rest, 
and so is the priest. 

“Making a journey” is another phrase in the privilege. It does 
not distinguish between a journey made for purposes of recreation 
or for any other legitimate reason. A distinction must be made 
between journeys and journeys, lest we admit that for a ridiculously 
short walk or trip the Church intends to grant a release from the 
obligation of the regular Divine Office and the substitution of a 
much shorter prayer. The difficulty in saying the Divine Office on a 
journey is the reason why the privilege is granted. If that diffi- 
culty became very great (whether because of the distance and the 
condition of the road, or because some priest can only with great 
difficulty read on trains, buses, etc., and the journey consumes the 
greater part of the day and leaves the priest fatigued), one would 
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not need a privilege or a dispensation to be released from the obliga- 
tion to say the Divine Office. A much smaller inconvenience or 
difficulty arising from travelling would entitle the priest to make 
use of the privilege of the Association to which he belongs. 


Blessing of Grave in Non-Catholic Cemetery 

Question: A child five years old and baptized is to be buried in a non- 
Catholic cemetery. Should the grave be blessed, and if so, with what for- 
mula? The Ordo sepeliendi parvulos in the Roman Ritual gives no formula. 
The Exsequiarum Ordo for adults does give a formula for the blessing of 
a grave, but this prayer includes a prayer of suffrage for the departed soul. 
Liturgical authors either imply or directly state that the burial service for 
children who have not reached the use of reason should not contain any 
prayer of suffrage for the departed soul. 

If the diocesan regulations say nothing about the matter, must a priest 
obtain the permission of the Ordinary to bless a grave in a non-Catholic 
cemetery ? SACERDOS. 

Answer: It is evident that no prayer at the burial of an infant 
should contain any petition for the soul of the child, for it is sup- 
posed that it has not had the ability to offend God and incur punish- 
ment. Many years ago, the Sacred Congregation of Rites was 
requested to answer what should be done when an infant is buried 
in a cemetery that has not been blessed, and it was pointed out that 
the only blessing of a grave in the Ritual is not appropriate for the 
blessing of an infant’s grave. The Sacred Congregation answered 
that it suffices to observe the sacred rites of the Ritual prescribed 
for infants, which does not contain a blessing of the grave (Septem- 
ber 4, 1880; Decreta Auth., n.3524). 

Concerning burial of Catholics in non-Catholic cemeteries when 
there are Catholic cemeteries within a reasonable distance from the 
residence of the deceased, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
n.318, decrees in what cases such burial is permitted. If the burial 
of the adult in a non-Catholic cemetery is lawful, the priest who con- 
ducts the funeral services does not need the permission of the Ordi- 
nary to bless the grave. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Conditional Marriage Consent 
By A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. 


Case——I. Unwilling to wed anyone but a Catholic, Titius contract- 
ed marriage with Vincentia, a Lutheran, under the condition: “If you 
become a Catholic.” For several months, however, Vincentia has de- 
ferred her conversion, which Titius regarded as certain and more or 
less imminent. Impatient at the delay, Titius asks what course is open 
to him to obtain an honorable release from the inflexible Vincentia. 

II. Ambrose, also a Catholic, fell in love with the non-Catholic 
Susanna, who he thought was disposed to embrace the Catholic Faith. 
Regarding her early conversion as certain and wishing to seal their 
fidelity and love, he determined to contract a conditional marriage with 
Susanna. Therefore, while the girl was being instructed in the 
Catholic Faith, Ambrose filed a document with a notary in which he 
declared he was unwilling to consent to the approaching marriage 
unless Susanna abjured heresy. Having made this declaration but 
without mentioning a word to the girl or the parish-priest regarding the 
document he had left with the notary, he applied for a dispensation 
from the impediment of mixed religion and contracted an apparently 
absolute marriage with Susanna in the eyes of the Church. However, 
after the marriage had been celebrated, Susanna declared she no longer 
desired to become a Catholic. Ambrose, who had meanwhile exercised 
his conjugal rights, was much grieved at this news, and now asks 
whether he can obtain a declaration of the nullity of the marriage thus 
contracted. 


Solution.—The solution of these cases requires the discussion of 
some preliminary points in connection with the difficult question of 
marriage contracted under a suspensive future condition. 

(a) In the first place, it is the special property of marriage con- 
tracted under a condition de futuro that either of the parties, without 
seeking the consent of the other, may—illicitly indeed but validly— 
contract another marriage absolutely and thus effectively break the 
faith pledged to the first party. Other contracts entered into under a 
condition de futuro bind both parties in such a way that, unless the 
agreement is rescinded by mutual consent, neither may validly with- 
draw from the compact. For example, one may not sell and turn 
over to Sempronius a house that Titius had acquired conditionally. 
Consequently, both parties must await the outcome with regard to 
the condition. 
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There are, thus, some authors who deny that marriage can be con- 
tracted under a future condition, contending that in such a case there 
is question not of marriage but of conditional bethrothal contracted 
under the semblance of marriage. Opposed to this explanation, 
however, is the fact that, on the fulfillment of the condition under 
which the matrimonial pact was concluded, the marriage becomes 
absolute without a new consent, even though the condition should be 
satisfied without the cognizance or advertence of the parties. Such 
is by no means the effect of a bethrothal subject to a future condi- 
tion, for the consent by which marriage is merely promised can 
never become a valid substitute for marriage consent. 

Shall we say, then, that the rescission of a conditional marriage 
through a subsequent marriage with another party is due to the 
positive law, which, being unwilling to accept conditional marriages 
as valid, approves them only with the limitation that they shall not 
overcome agreements contrary to them, if these latter are marriages 
contracted absolutely with another person? Such an explanation is 
indeed not impossible, but it is inadmissible for the reason that it 
can claim no vestige of support in the canonical sources, in eccle- 
siastical tradition, or in the opinions of the authorities on canon law. 
The suggestion is thus entirely gratuitous. Consequently, we must 
hold with Sanchez (“De Matrimonio,” lib. V, dist. VIII, n. 5) that 
in every conditional contract the consent is per se revocable up to the 
moment when the condition is fulfilled (as long as the thing by 
which the contract is really completed has not been rendered), but 
in all contracts other than marriage the consent is so confirmed by 
law that it cannot be validly revoked, whereas in marriage no human 
law can supply the consent. 


(b) Since according to the divine law marriage is indissoluble by 
any human power, it admits of no resolutory condition, as for in- 
stance: “I take you for my wife, if and as long as you shall be 
faithful.” * Ina fairly recent case a woman had given her consent 
subject to the following condition: “Provided my husband shall in 
future abstain from association with a suspected woman.” This 


1A resolutory condition is one which attempts to fix the the circumstances 
under which the marriage obligations, previously accepted as binding, shall cease; 
a suspensive condition determines the circumstances under which only the mar- 
riage obligations shall begin. As a marriage subject to a resolutory condition 
would be dissoluble, such a condition is repugnant to the divine law. 
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marriage was invalid because, as long as the suspected woman lived, 
it could never be clear that the condition was fulfilled: for it would 
be always within the physical power of the husband to resume his 
association with the suspected woman. 

(c) For a grave reason the Holy Father can dissolve uncon- 
summated marriage. But if ever the exercise of this power is neces- 
sary, it is certainly valid in the case of a marriage contracted under 
condition. 

Let us now turn to the solution of the cases. 

I. Titius made Vincentia’s conversion a condition of his mar- 
riage, persuaded that this would be accomplished within a brief 
interval. As, however, even after several months Vincentia still 
defers her conversion from day to day, Titius becomes impatient of 
the delay and asks what course he should follow. 

Two courses are open to him. Either he may wait until further 
protracted delay makes palpable the bad will of Vincentia, who 
virtually refuses the conversion which Titius believed was imminent. 
Under these circumstances Titius, deceived by his error, may regard 
himself as freed from his pact, and may licitly contract marriage 
with another—which, as said above, he could always have done 
validly. Otherwise, he may cite Vincentia before the ecclesiastical 
judge and ask him to set a day after which Vincentia will be con- 
sidered to have failed to fulfill the condition, so that Titius is no 
longer bound by any pact. 

II. By following the unfortunate prompting of his impatient 
love, Ambrose obscured and impaired his clear case. In the first 
place, while the condition remained unfulfilled, he could not consum- 
mate the conditional marriage, for under the ancient law, which has 
not been abrogated, those who make use of their conjugal rights 
before the condition is fulfilled are presumed to have renounced the 
condition, since this is the only honorable explanation of their 
course of action. Nor was it right for Ambrose to attach secretly 
a condition to his consent and to dissimulate this at the celebration 
of the marriage, which his partner and the parish-priest believed 
to be absolute. 


Consequently, it is to be feared that in the erternal forum his plea 
for the annulment of the marriage will be denied, and that he will 
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receive the following answer based on reasonable presumption: “De 
nullitate matrimonii non constare.” In the’ internal forum, how- 
ever, from the moment when the other party has refused conversion, 
the condition without which Ambrose was unwilling to contract 
marriage is lacking, involving necessarily the invalidity of the mar- 
riage. Wherefore, in the internal forum he must abstain from all 
use of the merely apparent marriage, unless, having revoked his 
clandestine condition, he now gives absolute consent to his marriage 
with Susanna. This consent may be occult provided the stipulated 
condition remains unknown to Susanna. If, however, she has 
learned of this circumstance, Ambrose must manifest his new con- 
sent to his spouse, who in turn must testify to the perseverance of 
her own consent. Since all the necessary solemnities of the celebra- 
tion of the marriage have been already observed, the consent need 
not be renewed in the presence of the parish-priest and witnesses. 

If, after his petition for annulment in the external forum has been 
denied, Ambrose is unwilling to cohabit with the woman who has 
deceived him, he may petition the ecclesiastical judge for a perpetual 
separation from bed and board. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
New Diocese in the Philippine Islands 


Sections of the Dioceses of Jaro and Cebu have been cut off, and 
the new Diocese of Bacolod erected. The parish church in the City 
of Bacolod has been designated the cathedral church of the new 
diocese, which is to be one of the suffragans of the Archdiocese of 
Manila (Apostolic Constitution, July 15, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 357). 


Controversy about Two Cemeteries for the Parishes 
of One City 

Parish A. in a certain city bought land many years ago for a 
cemetery, which was to serve as the burial place for all the Catholics 
of the city. In 1912 additional land was acquired to enlarge the 
cemetery, a large part of the purchase price being furnished by 
Parish A. and its mission. The Catholic population of the city 
having increased, the pastors of the various parishes met in 1929 
and decided to establish another cemetery, meanwhile directing that 
the old cemetery be turned over to Parish A. and its mission. The 
Ordinary confirmed this agreement, and on December 27, 1929, pre- 
scribed that only the faithful of Parish A. and its mission should 
in future be buried in the old cemetery, and that hereafter graves 
and lots should not be sold to the parishioners of the other parishes. 
The pastor of Parish A. appealed to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council against the ruling of the Ordinary, declaring that it de- 
prived the people of the right given them by Canon 1223 to be 
buried in whatever cemetery they choose, and that the ruling was un- 
fair because Parish A. and its mission had spent a great deal of 
money on the old cemetery and its addition and were still burdened 
with its maintenance, and that for the next twenty-five years this 
old cemetery would be large enough for all Catholics of the city. 

The Ordinary explained to the Sacred Congregation that he 
thought his ruling was fair, because the association appointed to 
found the new cemetery had already on several occasions come to the 
financial assistance of the old cemetery; because the right of the 
faithful to choose their own burial place was not abrogated or di- 
minished, since the chief purpose of his decree was to provide that 
each parish would have its cemetery; and because, inasmuch as the 
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city had now a population of 200,000, the provision of a new ceme- 
tery was an urgent necessity. 


The Sacred Congregation upheld the right of the Ordinary given 
him by Canon 1208, §1, to provide cemeteries for parishes and regu- 
late burial in these cemeteries, provided he leaves untouched the 
right of individuals to choose freely before they die any Catholic 
cemetery in which they wish to be buried. As to the other point, 
whether a new cemetery was needed for the other parishes of the 
city, that was the Ordinary’s affair to decide (July 15, 1931; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXV, 373). 


New Indulgences for the Forty Hours’ Adoration 

Besides the indulgences which have been already granted by the 
Holy See for the Forty Hours’ Adoration, persons who have ap- 
proached the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, make 
a visit during the Solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
recite five Paters, Aves and Glorias and, in addition, one Pater, 
Ave and Gloria for the intentions of the Holy Father, can gain a 
plenary indulgence on each day of the Exposition. Persons who at 
least with a contrite heart make such a visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
during the Solemn Exposition can gain a partial indulgence of fif- 
teen years toties quoties—as often as they make the visit (Sacred 
Penitentiary, July 24, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 381). 


Solemn Convention Between the Holy See and the German 
Republic 
A special issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XXV, no. 14) is 
devoted to the “Solemn Convention” between the Holy See and the 
German Republic. An analysis of this interesting document will 
appear in our next issue. 


Pontifical Appointment 
His Excellency the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, has been made Titular Bishop of 
Modra (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 372). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of December 
by Ernest Graf, ©. S. B. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Is There a God? 


“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul” (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Desire of knowledge. 
II. Knowledge of God. 
III. Twofold: (a) by reason; (b) by revelation. 
IV. Human testimony. 
V. The witness of creation itself. 


Desire of Knowledge 


Human curiosity is unlimited. We are never satisfied but always 
want to know more. The first object to rouse our curiosity is the 
world which surrounds us; but to limit oneself to this narrow field 
is a deliberate and unwarrantable clipping of the soul’s wings. There 
are moments in the lives of all men when they become keenly aware 
of the mystery of the universe—moments when they are seized by a 
secret fear as they wonder at the meaning and purpose of the world in 
which they live. 

How did the world begin? Who or what is responsible for its exist- 
ence? We must have an answer to this weighty question. Unless pas- 
sion blurs the inward vision and a degraded mode of life stifles the 
still, low voice of his nobler self, a man will never rest until he secures 
a satisfying answer to this persistent query. 


Knowledge of God 


We are not born with the idea of God, so to speak, ready made in our 
mind. Yet, a sure instinct leads up to this concept. We are made by 
God—in His image and likeness. Hence we have a certain affinity 
with Him. He has stamped His impress upon us by giving us a mind 
and a heart whereby we are enabled to rise to the notion of Him who 
is Truth and Goodness unlimited and unchanging. 

Is it possible to know that God exists? The whole history of the 
human race answers: “Yes!” Knowledge or ignorance of God pro- 
foundly affects our whole existence, both now and hereafter. “It is a 
piece of consummate folly,” says the Jmitation of Christ (Book I, 
chap. iii, 4), “to neglect what is useful and necessary and to apply one’s 
mind to that which is merely curious when it is not hurtful.” 
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Twofold Knowledge of God 


(a) We know that God is by His own revelation. The Church 
teaches that God is. It is the first clause of her Creed—that concise yet 
exhaustive statement of her teaching: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.” For most men faith is the quickest and surest way to a 
working knowledge of God. Not many people have either taste or 
ability for philosophical speculations. They are engrossed in the affairs 
of this world. Hence Christ founded His Church and made her the 
repository and unerring teacher of all truth. 

“Even things that we might learn through a right use of reason are 
soonest acquired in this way,” says St. Thomas (Summa Theol., I, 
Q. i, art. 1, corp.), “that is, by a divine revelation.” 

(b) St. Paul says that God “inhabiteth light invisible, whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see” (I Tim., vi. 16). And St. John: “No man hath 
seen God at any time” (I John, iv. 12). These assertions refer to a 
direct, experiential vision, or knowledge, such as we have of the world 
of the senses. Only in the next world shall we have such an experience 
of God; in fact, it is the very object God had in view when He made 
us. 

However, it is possible to arrive at a sure knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence. God is revealed by His works: “He is the living God who made 
the heaven and the earth and the sea and all things that are in them” 
(Acts, xiv. 14). True, “in times past He suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways—that is, with no thought of Him—nevertheless He 
left not Himself without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving 
rain and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness” 
(Acts, xiv. 15, 16). 

The same idea is expressed, though less poetically, in the letter to the 
Romans in which St. Paul professedly deals with this matter. The 
philosophers of antiquity incurred God’s anger because, though they 
had wit and understanding enough to lead them to a knowledge of 
God’s existence, they yet refused to honor Him, for “the invisible things 
of him (that is, though He is not known experientially) from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” St. Paul categorically affirms that, “when they knew God, 
they have not glorified Him as God,” hence whilst “professing them- 
selves wise, they became fools” (Rom., i. passim). 

The whole of Chapter xiii of the Book of Wisdom is a scathing in- 
dictment of those who would not allow the beauty of creation to lead 
them on to the acknowledgement of its Author: “All men are vain (in 
Scriptural language vain means foolish or criminal) in whom there is 
not the knowledge of God, and who by these good things that are seen 
could not understand Him that is, neither by attending to the works 
have acknowledged who was the workman.” The matter is clinched 
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by the final summing up: “If they were able to know so much as to 
make a judgment of the world,” that is, if they were able to establish a 
systematic science of material things, “how did they not more easily 
find out the Lord thereof ?’” 

This conclusion is rather startling. According to the inspired writer, 
not only should a knowledge of nature lead up to a knowledge of na- 
ture’s God, but it is even easier to arrive at a knowledge of the Creator 
than to ascertain the true nature of His handiwork. 


Testimonies from Sacred and Profane Writers 


The time is long passed when men of science deemed it unscientific 
to believe in God. Even the frigid agnosticism which was fashionable 
some fifty years ago has gone out of fashion. Science is becoming, if 
not religious, at least respectful of religion. “If a man holds that the 
world is the result of the fortuitous conglomeration of atoms, I do not 
see how such a one does not likewise believe that if the letters of the 
alphabet, in gold or any other substance, were tossed about in immense 
quantities, the poems of Ennius might be the result” (Cicero, De natura 
deorum, II, 37). 

“The idea of God is grafted on the soul of all men, neither is there 
anywhere a race so far estranged from law and right conduct as not to 
believe in the existence of some gods” (Seneca, Ep. cxvii). 

Isaac Newton, as is well known, was a deeply religious man. To his 
friend Bentley he wrote that the order and harmony of the universe 
postulate a cause which is neither blind nor contingent, but which is 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws of mechanics and geometry. 

More and more men of science perceive how unwarranted it is de- 
liberately to shut themselves up within the narrow sphere of any one 
particular science whilst boldly trespassing on the field of philosophy 
and theology. The farther we stretch the boundaries of scientific dis- 
covery, the greater become our responsibilities. A world so vast, so 
admirably governed, where every single item bears the stamp of beauty, 
wisdom, power, cannot have come together haphazard. A watch or 
clock does not happen: to say so would be to play fast and loose with 
common sense. Think of the staggering discoveries of modern astron- 
omy. Sir James Jeans (“The Universe Around Us,” pp. 72, 73) tells 
us that there are in the depths of space two million nebulz visible in the 
great 100-inch telescope of Mount Wilson, California. The average 
distance between them is 2 million light years. The most distant of 
these nebulz are some 140 million light years away from us. “For all 
but a 500th part of its long journey the light by which we see this re- 
motest of visible nebule travelled towards an earth uninhabited by 


1 The whole of this Chapter XIII, read slowly and with becoming emphasis, is 
as good as or rather better than the best sermon, since it is God’s own words. 
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man,” yet all this time that ray of light has been rushing headlong 
through space at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. Would it not be 
the height of folly to assert that all this is the result of chance? Or 
that the universe made itself? The same scientist concludes (p. 336) : 
“The present matter of the universe cannot have existed for ever; in- 
deed we can probably assign an upper limit to its age of, say, some 
such round number as two hundred million million years. And 
wherever we fix it, our next step back in time leads us to contemplate 
a definite event . .. or continuous process of creation of matter at some 
time not infinitely remote. Jn some way matter which had not pre- 
viously existed came, or was brought, into being.” 

The believer is not a little chilled by the apparent shyness of the 
name of God which scientists feel. How they shrink from its use! If 
it is only reverence, well and good. But with some of them the re- 
luctance is so obvious that their admission of a Cause of the universe— 
an intelligent cause— is all the more valuable. 


The Universe Witnesses to Its Creator 


“The heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament de- 
clareth the work of His hands” (Ps. xviii. 1), so that only “the fool 
hath said in his heart: There is no God” (Ps. xiii. 1). The same in- 
spired canticle describes the results of this folly: “They are corrupt and 
are become abominable in their ways” (cfr. Rom., i. passim, and Eph., 
iv. 17 sqq.). As a matter of fact, this very corruption of the heart is 
very often the true cause of the unwillingness to believe in God. 

Mankind has never yet failed to discover God’s footprints in the 
world He made. The varied sounds of nature are but the echo of His 
voice. Best of all, God is heard in the warning voice of conscience. 
St. Paul declares that even the pagans declare the work of God’s law— 
that is, they have a sense of right and wrong. They show “the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to 
them and their thoughts between themselves accusing, or also defend- 
ing one another” (Rom., ii. 15). 

Kant says something very similar: “The starry sky above me and the 
moral law within lift me above everything earthly and human, ulti- 
mately raising me to an almighty, all-wise and all-holy God.” 

Tertullian, the great defender of Christianity in the third century, 
specifically stresses the existence of a universal instinct which impels 
men, in moments of danger or perplexity, to appeal, not to the gods, 
but to God. “This is the crowning guilt of men that they will not 
recognize One of whom they cannot possibly be ignorant. . . . Though 
under the oppressive bondage of the body, . . . whenever the soul comes 
to itself . . . and: attains something of its natural soundness, it speaks 
of God, using no other word because this is the peculiar name of the 
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true God. ‘God is great and good! God grant it!’ are the words on 
every lip... . O noble testimony of the soul by nature Christian! . . , 
In using such words as these it looks, not to the Capitol, but to heaven. 
It knows that there is the throne of the living God, since from Him and 
from thence itself came down” (Apol. xvii, cfr. “Ante-Nicene 
Library,” XI, 86). 

More poetically than his fellow-African, St. Augustine argues along 
similar lines (Sermo c+li, 1): “Question the world, the order of 
heaven, the splendor and harmony of the stars, the sun, the light of 
day, the moon, our comfort during the hours of night; question the 
earth, yielding fruit and herbs and trees; . . . question every creature 
and see if they do not, every one of them in its own way, make answer: 
‘God made us!’ The great philosophers enquired in this way and by the 
handiwork came to know the craftsman.” 

God exists. He is no mere figment created by our need of Him. 
Yet, the hunger of man’s heart for God—by reason of its universality 
—is no slender proof of God’s existence. We have here an instinct 
which is a law of our very being. It can only spring from Him who 
made our nature. If there were no God, there would be neither mean- 
ing nor purpose in the history of our race. On the other hand, if He 
existed but we had no knowledge of Him, He would not consciously 
affect our intellectual and moral life. Now, the whole visible universe 
proclaims Him as its Author. He satisfies the mind’s craving for 
truth, and in Him, as the supreme Good, the heart finds rest. 


1 This is the famous text: O testimonium anime naturaliter christiane! 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
What Is God? 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing” 
(Epistle; Rom., xv. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Reason for most men insufficient. Revelation necessary. 
II, The Burning Bush—Jehovah, 
III. God alone made the world. 
IV. Attributes of God—identical with His essence. 


Need of Revelation 


The arguments by which we establish the truth of God’s existence 
throw much light upon His nature. A sincere artist expresses himself 
in his work. So does God put something of Himself into His creation. 
Every creature answers to something in God. It is the realization of 
an idea in God’s infinite mind. 

God knows and understands Himself. He also sees how His in- 
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finitely rich essence is capable of being, as it were, copied or imitated. 
He is a marvellous archetype or model to which all creation points. 
Hence, by studying the works we are in a position to know something 
of the workman or artist. 

“By the greatness of the beauty, and of the creature, the Creator of 
them may be seen, so as to be known thereby” (Wisdom, xiii. 5). 
Nevertheless, though noble and beautiful, a creature can never be more 
than a very tenuous shadow of its Maker. Man, indeed, bears a 
most remarkable likeness to God, because his soul is a spirit, even as 
God is a spirit; yet, the human spirit is compared by Scripture to “the 
wind that goeth and returneth not” (Ps. Ixxvii. 39). As for material 
or irrational creatures, they have no closer resemblance to the Creator 
than have footprints made in the sand by the seashore to the passer-by 
who left them. 

Knowledge derived exclusively from a study of God’s works does 
no more than touch the fringe of the mystery of His being. If left 
to itself, man’s mind is exceedingly slow in acquiring even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Him. The dismal, not to say sordid, story of 
human aberrations in the field of religion proves the need of a surer, 
safer, swifter guidance than that supplied by the flickering light of 
unaided reason. There is, therefore, an imperative need of (a) a divine 
revelation, and (b) the corresponding gift of faith. 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent says (Part I, chap. ii, 6): 
“Human wisdom, not until after long and laborious investigation, at 
length reaches with difficulty the contemplation of the invisible things 
of God; discovers and understands the first Cause and Author of all 
things. Christian philosophy, on the contrary, so whets the edge of 
the human mind that it is enabled without difficulty to penetrate the 
heavens and, illumined with divine splendors, to contemplate the eternal 
Source of light itself. . . so that ‘believing we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable’ (I Peter, i. 8).” 

“Who is like God?” (Quis ut Deus?) was the war cry of Michael 
and his angels when Lucifer rebelled against God. The answer is: 
God is unique. He is not only one in Himself, He is also alone, unique, 
and there is none like Him: “I am the First and the Last, and besides 
Me there is no God. . . . My hand also hath founded the earth and 
My right hand hath measured the heavens” (Is., xliv. 6, 8, xlviii, 12, 
13). " 

The Burning Bush 

One of the most remarkable manifestations of God in the whole of 
the Old Testament is the incident of the Burning Bush. Moses was 
tending the flocks of Jethro, the priest of Madian. One day, having 
driven his flock far into the desert, the future leader of God’s people 
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found himself face to face with an amazing spectacle. He knew he 
was alone in the great wilderness, yet there before him was a bush 
on fire. As he looked intently, he perceived that though on fire the 
bush was not consumed. When he drew near, a voice spoke from amid 
the flames, bidding him take off his sandals, as a mark of reverence 
for God’s presence. God’s splendor shone through the bush and 
His voice spoke, commanding Moses to go down to Egypt and to lead 
Israel into the Promised Land. Moses wished to know the name of 
Him who spoke, so that he might command compliance by an appeal 
to Him who had commissioned him. The answer was that one brief 
word, pregnant with infinite significance: Jehovah. “God said to 
Moses: J am who am. . thou shalt say to the children of Israel: 
He who is hath sent me to you” (Exod., iii. 14). 

Here we have the deepest and fullest statement of what God is. 
He is: but His being is not limited, measured, qualified. He is being 
itself, the very ocean, unfathomable and bounded by no shores, of life 
and being. All that is, apart from Him, merely participates of life 
and existence in a greater or less degree. 

Every one of us can say: J am! Hence, since God stresses so strongly 
this attribute of being—“I am who am”—it must be that He is in a 
very different manner than we are. The word to be, or to exist, when 
used of God, has an infinitely deeper meaning than when it is spoken 
of us. God said to St. Catherine of Siena: “I am He that is—thou art 
she who is not.” In other words, our existence and life is a mere 
shadow of God’s life and being. 


God Sole Cause of the World 

God is the First and Supreme Being: “I am the First and the Last, 
and besides Me there is no God” (Is., xliv. 6). This statement is a 
dogma revealed by God; it is likewise a conclusion of philosophy. 
Every single thing with which we can be acquainted is subject to the 
law of change. We can see the beginning of most things and their 
end as well. We are aware that whatever is, has been caused or pro- 
duced by something else. But we cannot go forward, or backward, 
indefinitely in this sequence of cause and effect. We must, eventually, 
come to a cause which is not an effect or product of yet another cause. 
Such a First Cause—which is itself the product of no other cause—is a 
necessary postulate of reason. 

Suppose a chain suspended from the sky. No matter how many 
links there are in it, sooner or later we must come to a first link to 
which all the others are attached. Reason utterly fails to discover a 
possible alternative or exception to this rule. Again, every change 
or movement is produced by an agent or cause which has itself been 
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set in motion by yet another force. Here, too, we cannot go on ad 
infinitum but reach at last One who, Himself unchanged and unmoved, 
is the efficient cause of all change and motion. Hence Boéthius’ 
beautiful line : “Thyself unmoved, Thou movest all things” (Stabilisque 
manens das cuncta moveri). 

We cannot account for the existence of the world unless we believe 
in the existence of a First Cause. Such a cause exists, and the reason 
why it exists is its very perfection. In other words God is, because He 
is being itself. God is, because He is Goodness, Beauty, Perfection 
itself. These are abstract, unfamiliar notions, but we must try and 
assimilate them if we would have a rational background or foundation 
for our religion. God, then, is the Supreme Cause or Agent who gives 
to all other causes or agents their efficacy and, so to speak, their 
fertility. Hence, whatever beauty or goodness is found in any created 
object invariably points to this universal and inexhaustible Ocean of 
beauty and goodness. In fact, creatures, however noble, are but so 
many drops out of this never-failing Source of life and being. 

“Except God, whatever else there is in the universe was made by God. 
What a difference there is between Him who made and that which 
was made, who can worthily imagine? . . . God is ineffable; we 
more easily say what He is not than what He is. Thou thinkest of 
the earth: this is not God; whatever shines in the sky. . . heaven 
itself—this is not God. Think of the Angels, Virtues, Powers. 
this is not God. What is He, then? I can only tell thee what He is 
not. Askest thou what He is? What the eye hath not seen, nor the 
ear heard, nor hath risen up into the heart of man” (St. Augustine, 
Enarrat. in Ps. lxxxv, 12). 


The Perfections or Attributes of God 


God’s perfections or attributes are not mere qualities clinging to 
Him, as our good qualities perfect our personality. The attributes of 
God are aspects of His infinitely simple nature. In God there is no 
blending, or harmony, or happy mixture of diverse gifts or properties. 
His qualities are His very own self. But our mind is unable to grasp 
the notion of such infinitely rich simplicity. We are compelled to 
introduce diversity, difference, distinction where there is none. There- 
fore, God’s goodness, wisdom, beauty, is simply God Himself. St. 
Augustine expresses this idea in a terse, pregnant phrase (De Civ. 
Dei, lib. XI, cap. X, 1) : “Whatever God has, that He is” (Quod habet, 
hoc est). In other words, God’s attributes are absolutely identical, and 
as it were coextensive, with His infinite but indivisible essence. 

Hence, if it were not cumbrous and affected to do so, it would be 
more accurate to say that God is goodness, wisdom, power itself, 
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rather than to speak of Him as good, wise, mighty, etc. “To be is the 
same thing in God as to be strong, just, wise, or whatever thou mayst 
predicate of the simple multiplicity or the multiple simplicity by 
which His essence is designated” (St. Augustine, De Trin., VI, 6). 

Let us view God as an infinite Ocean of Goodness and Beauty. 
Whatever exists in any way, or in any rank of the hierarchy of 
creation, is no more than a pale, unsubstantial shadow of the Divine 
Essence thus diversely represented. Hence creation should lead us 
to God. Every creature is a rung of a ladder by which the spirit 
is able te ascend to God. Since creation answers to something in 
God, any progress in the knowledge and understanding of its mys- 
teries leads to a less inadequate conception of the Creator. The whole 
universe is like an immense picture book placed by God into the hands 
of His children, every page or picture of which speaks to their eye 
and their heart of their wonderful, mysterious yet most loving and 
most kind Father. 

An ever-growing sense of what God is, must react tremendously not 
only on our thinking but upon our life and conduct. We are fashioned 
by God. in His image and likeness, and are destined one day to be 
gathered to Him from whom we proceed. Hence our present restless- 
ness. In God alone can our soul find stable equilibrium. We are 
made for God; hence, what is less than God may tickle the senses, 
but it can never satisfy the heart. On the other hand, if we have 
God we have all. “My God and my All!” was St. Francis’s constant 
cry. “He who has God, nothing is wanting to him ; God alone suffices,” 
says the great Teresa of Avila. 

Seeing that all creation is but a shadow of God, however fair it be, 
when we possess God Himself by knowledge, faith, love, grace, we 
possess and enjoy Goodness, Beauty, Love, Happiness itself. 


“We shall say much, and yet shall want words: but the sum of 
our words is: HE IS ALL. 


What shall we be able to do to glorify Him? for the Almighty 
Himself is above all His works... . 

Glorify the Lord as much as ever you can, for He will far 
exceed. ... 

Blessing the Lord, exalt Him as much as you can: for He is above 
all praise. 

When you exalt Him, put forth all your strength, and be not 
weary: for you can never go far enough... . 

The Lord hath made all things, and to the godly He hath given 
wisdom” (Ecclus,, xliii. 29 sqq.). 








THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
God Our Creator 


“Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which Thou hast 
made, for Thou didst not make or appoint anything hating it” (Wisdom, x1. 2 sqq.). 


SYNOPSIS: I. God Almighty. 
II. Lord of all things. 
III. Sole Maker of the world. 
IV. Only God can create. 
V. Purpose of creation: (a) to show forth His goodness; (b) our 
happiness. 


In the first article of the Creed we confess our faith in “God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” Creation presupposes 
omnipotence, for to create means to make something out of no pre- 
existing material. The most cunning and resourceful craftsman can 
do no more than alter or change matter. All the highest achieve- 
ments of human skill are no more than just such modifications. 
Omnipotence alone can bid light spring from the womb of night. 

To say that God is almighty is to state, in different terms, that He 
is an infinite being. Holy Writ contains more than seventy passages 
in which the epithet “almighty” is bestowed on God. In His hour 
of anguish in the Garden, Jesus called to mind the unbounded power 
of His heavenly Father: “And He said: Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee” (Mark, xiv. 36). God can bring about, by a simple 
act of His will, whatever is not self-contradictory: “No word (that is, 
in biblical language, nothing whatsoever) shall be impossible with God” 
(Luke, i. 37). Faith in divine omnipotence is implied in the Church’s 
teaching concerning creation, preservation, the Eucharist and other 
dogmas. 


God the Lord of All Things 


God’s omnipotence is His will, because when God effectively plans 
a thing He at once carries it out by one and the same act: “Praise Him, 
ye heavens of heavens. . . for He spoke, and they were made: He 
commanded, and they were created” (Ps. cxlviii. 4). 

“I believe in God the Father almighty.” When explaining this 
clause of the Apostles’ Creed, the Catechism of the Council of Trent 
(Part I, chap. 1, 11) thus comments upon the word “almighty”: 
“By it we understand that there is not, nor can there be conceived 
in mind or imagination, anything which God cannot do; for He has 
power not only to effect those things which . . . fall in some man- 
ner under our comprehension. . . but in His power are placed even 
far greater things of which the human mind and intelligence cannot 
form the remotest idea.” 

By reason of His creative omnipotence, God is by right the absolute 
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Lord and Ruler of the universe. When St. Augustine, whilst pre- 
paring his catechumens for baptism, came to the first clause of the 
Creed, he explained it as follows (Sermo ccxiv): “Be mindful so to 
believe that God is almighty that there is no being whatever which 
He did not make.” This saying of Augustine confirms what has been 
stated in the preceding paragraph, especially if we take into account 
the Greek equivalent of the word “almighty.” If God is withal the 
Maker of all things, He is also their sovereign Lord. All things are 
His because they owe to Him, and only to Him, both their bare exis- 
tence and whatever beauty or perfection they are endowed with. 


God Almighty Is the Creator of the World 

It seems quite inconceivable that thinking men should deny so fun- 
damental a truth. Yet, such men exist; in fact, those who deny the 
authorship of the world to God affect to do so precisely in the name 
of science. For this cause the last of the GEcumenical Councils, that 
of the Vatican, saw itself constrained to formulate the following dog- 
matic definition (Const. I, cap. I, can. 5): “If any one does not con- 
fess that the world and all that it contains, material and spiritual 
alike, have been produced by God, as regards the whole of their 
substance, out of nothing: let him be anathema.” 

In Holy Scripture we meet with some particularly moving references 
to this glorious attribute of God. Thus, the mother of the seven 
Machabees exhorted her youngest son in these words (II Mach., vii. 
28): “I beseech thee, my son, look upon heaven and earth and all 
that is in them, and consider that God made them out of nothing, and 
mankind also, so thou shalt not fear this tormentor” (Antiochus). 
“He created all things that they might be,” says the author of the 
Book of Wisdom (i. 14); and in the New Testament St. John says 
(i. 1, 3, 4) of the Eternal Word that “He was God. . . . All things 
were made by Him and without Him was made nothing that was made; 
in Him was life.” 

There is no inherent contradiction in the idea of creation out of 
nothing. Only then would this concept be absurd if we had to look 
upon nothing as the subject matter out of which the world was 
fashioned. But the expression “out of nothing” means simply from 
no preéxisting matter. At first, then, was nothing and, at a mo- 
ment foreseen from eternity, by a simple act of His will, God made 
the world. Every kind of activity is necessarily in keeping with the 
nature of the agent. Therefore, an agent of infinite perfection differs 
profoundly—in fact infinitely—from a created one. “God is most 
properly believed to have made all things out of nothing, for even 
though objects around us are made out of some existing matter, that 
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matter itself was made out of sheer nothing” (De Gen. cont. Manich., 
I, 6). 

If God had made the world out of some material ready to His hand, 
so to speak, that matter would not have been really subject to Him, 
for He would not be its author. He would not have dominion over 
it; nay, it would be equal to God since it would always have existed. 
Now, a being that exists eternally, with no beginning, exists because 
it is infinitely perfect ; or, to put it differently, it is Being itself. Now, 
Being must needs be! 


Creation an Exclusive Attribute of God 

Creation is an exclusive attribute of God, for it is something that 
He never delegates. “Even the Angels,” says St. Augustine, “are un- 
able to create anything, for the sole Maker of every being, be it great 
or small, is God. . . . An angel can no more call into existence 
any essence whatsoever than he has power to create himself” (De Gen. 
ad lit., lib. TX. cap. 15). 

The opening chapters of the Bible give a picturesque account of the 
creation of the universe. However, at no time did the Catholic Church 
claim for it the authority of a scientific and literally historic descrip- 
tion of an event which, as viewed from the standpoint of the Creator, 
is a simple act of His will. Evolution, within limits, may be admitted 
by Catholics as a limited explanation of how the world gradually 
assumed shape and form. As regards the material universe at least, 
it is always open to us to hold that God did no more than create, 
if one may so put it, the raw material of things. In this elementary 
matter He implanted such forces as resulted, by stages of development 
the length of which we have no means of ascertaining, in the world 
that unfolds itself before our eyes: 


“The rose-seed holds the glory of the rose 
One act of will divine and lo! the seed 
Of growth was sown in young creation’s heart. 
From life eternal hath all life its start 
And endless change as changeless law we read.” 


What Is the Purpose of Creation? 

“T have said to the Lord: Thou art my God, for Thou hast no need 
of my goods” (Ps. xv. 2). The world is the result of God’s good will. 
God’s will is the same thing as Himself, and God is goodness itself. 
Goodness is His very nature and essence. Hence, He made the 
universe under an impulse of His good will and in order to show 
forth His goodness. “Because He is Himself good,” says St. Augus- 
tine (De Doct. Christ., I, 32), “we are, and in the measure in which 
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we are, we too are good”—that is, the degree of our being and the 
intensity of our “actualness” are.the measure of our goodness. 

In a sense, only God is. His name, Jehovah, is the same thing as 
“fullness of being.” In like manner only God is good (cfr. Matt., 
xix. 17). From the fullness of His goodness proceeds everything good 
and excellent: “Every best gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights. . . for of His own will 
(that is, freely, gratuitously) hath He begotten us that we might be 
some beginning of His creature” (James, i. 17, 18). The full force 
of the text of St. James is lost in our English translation: we should 
read: “Nothing but what is best and most excellent can proceed 
from God.” 

Our creation is a proof of God’s love for us. Goodness was the 
only motive that could impel the Supreme Good to call us into being. 
We know for certain that we are the objects of His tender love be- 
cause He made us: “Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none 
of the things which Thou hast made, for Thou didst not make or 
appoint anything hating it. And how could anything endure if Thou 
wouldst not, or be preserved, if not called by Thee? But Thou 
sparest all, O Lord, who lovest souls, because they are Thine,” that is, 
everything that lives and exists (Wisdom, xi. 25 sqq.). 

We belong utterly to God, “for we are His workmanship” (Eph., ii. 
10). To the Corinthians St. Paul writes: “You are not your own” 
(I Cor., vi. 19). Consequently, it is not open to man to map out his 
life as he pleases. He must of necessity fall in with the plans of his 
Maker, though he does so freely and under no physical coercion. 

Humility becomes easy for those who bear in mind what they are. 
There is nothing unreal, exaggerated or fanciful in this essential virtue 
of the Christian; it is just truth. A humble man need not be blind 
to his gifts; on the contrary, let him acknowledge them so that he 
may return thanks to Him who is their Source. 

Since we are God’s handiwork, He has, as it were, duties towards us 
and we have irresistible claims upon Him. Res clamat Domino, is a strik- 
ing axiom of the Roman code. An object lost is endowed with a voice. 
It protests when the first passer-by appropriates it; it cries for its 
lawful owner, as a dog whines when he has strayed and fails to find 
his master. So does our whole being cry out to God, for He alone 
is our rightful Lord, nor is He ever deaf to the cry of His creature in 
distress. 

God is peculiarly responsive when appealed to as the Creator. He 
is then reminded of the fundamental fact on which all our relationship 
with Him is based. God cannot be untrue to Himself. As He is 
Good itself, He can do naught but good; and even if we ourselves 
fail to rise to the full height of our nobility as His handiwork, He at 
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least is ever the same: “If we believe not, He continueth faithful; He 
cannot deny Himself” (II Tim., ii. 13). 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


God’s Omnipresence 


“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon Him” (Ps. cxiv. 18). 


SYNOPSIS; I. Mystery of God’s nature—God a Spirit: transcendent, yet 
immanent in creation. 
II. Nature of God’s presence: not static, but active. 
Ill. Effects of faith in His presence: (a) holy fear; (b) joy; 
(c) confidence. 
IV. God all-sufficient. 


Mystery of God’s Being 

God ever remains a great mystery. He is so infinitely removed 
from us, so utterly out of reach and beyond experience; our hand can 
no more clasp Him than our mind can fathom Him. “God is a spirit’’ 
(John, iv. 24). Thus, tersely yet most fully, did Jesus define God 
as He sat on the edge of Jacob’s well. We may pile up words; we 
shall say but little, for human words change their meaning when their 
content is attributed to Him. We call Him wise, good, beautiful; 
He is all that, only infinitely more, for He is very Wisdom, Goodness, 
Beauty. 

“We shall say much and yet shall want words: but the sum of our 
words is: He is all,” for “there are many things hidden from us that 
are greater than these (viz., the world we know and live in), for we 
have seen but a few of His works” (Ecclus., xliii. 29, 36). 

God is transcendent, that is, immeasurably beyond and above us. He 
is also immanent, that is, most wonderfully and intimately present to 
all His creation. This transcendence makes it utterly impossible for 
us really to grasp or hold Him, except faintly by the light of reason 
and in the twilight of faith, hope and charity. But we look forward 
to a direct and blissful vision of Him in heaven. 

However, though far removed, God is yet very near: “Shall a man 
be hid in secret places and I not see him, saith the Lord? Do not I 
fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord?” (Jer., xxiii. 24). St. Paul says: 
“Neither is there any creature invisible in His sight: but all things 
are naked and open to His eyes to whom our speech is” (Heb., iv. 13). 

Reason itself suggests the idea of divine omnipresence. In fact, 
it is a necessary sequel of the article of the Creed by which we confess 
our faith in Him as the Creator of heaven and earth. 

God’s attributes are identical with His essence or nature. They are 
only our imperfect description of Him. Now, creation and preser- 
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vation are a display of infinite power: but His power is simply God 
Himself. Hence, there is an incredibly close contact between Him 
and us. In fact, God is not only near, He surrounds, envelops and, 
as it were, penetrates us: “He is not far from every one of us, for in 
Him we live and move and have our being” (Acts, xvii. 27, 28). 


There is no nook or corner where a man could hope to be out of sight 
of God. This utter impossibility of escape from so ubiquitous and awe- 
inspiring a presence is vividly described by the Psalmist: 


“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
Thy face? 
If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there: if I descend into hell, 


Thou art present. 

If I take wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea: 

Even there also shall Thy hand lead me: and Thy right hand 
shall hold me. 

And I said: Perhaps darkness shall cover me: 

But darkness shall not be dark to Thee, and night shall be light 
as the day: 

The darkness and the light are alike to Thee” (Ps. cxxxviii. 7 sqq.). 


Nature of God’s Presence 

Immensity and omnipresence are not synonymous: the latter is the 
consequence of the former. Even if He had not created the universe, 
God would yet be immense—that is, capable of filling all space with 
His presence. He is actually present everywhere only since He made 
the world. “Before the world was made,” says Tertullian (Adv. Prax., 
5), “God alone was—He was to Himself the world, a place and 
everything.” 

The presence of God is not purely static—something inert or inactive. 
On the contrary, it is exceedingly active, efficient, constructive. In 
fact, the only reason why God is present to or in contact with His 
creatures is that He not only called them into being but is at every 
moment communicating to them the vital power that keeps them in 
existence. If God did not sustain and preserve our being at every 
moment, we should at once fall down into the dark abyss of sheer 
nothing from which He alone raised us, just as a stone falls to earth 
as soon as I draw back the hand in which I hold it. A stone is of 
the earth, belongs to the earth; so does a creature naturally tend 
towards nothingness. 

Yet, we need have no fear of ever dropping out of the scheme of 
things. God makes freely; He never unmakes, if one may so put it. 
He creates, He alters, but He never destroys. We are in the hollow 
of His mighty hand: He will never relax His grasp to let us fall, 
for “the gifts and the calling of God are without repentance” (Rom., 
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xi. 27). What God gives, He gives for good, for His will—His good 
will—never alters: “I am the Lord and I change not” (Mal., iii. 6). 


Fruits of This Thought 

No aspect of God is calculated to influence personal conduct as much 
as this of His nearness to us. First of all, the thought that God is nigh 
strikes the heart with a holy fear. God is holiness, purity, justice 
itself. Could I do, under His very eyes, what I should shrink from 
doing in presence of a mortal man, even were he my most intimate 
friend? 

St. Francis of Sales, even at such times when no one could observe 
him, always behaved with as much dignity, modesty and reserve as if 
he were in company. His friend and admirer, the Bishop of Belley, 
confesses that his desire to be edified carried him so far beyond the 
bounds of discretion as to prompt him to spy upon the Saint through 
the keyhole. Such conduct is inexcusable ; yet, it is a definite gain for 
us to know how a vivid sense of God’s presence reacts upon conduct 
even in the familiar surroundings of one’s own privacy. As a matter 
of fact, the holy Bishop of Geneva was wont to say that he never ex- 
perienced the slightest shyness or self-consciousness in the presence 
of kings or other great personages, because he was always before a 
far greater King whose presence filled him with a keen sense of awe 
and reverence. 

Secondly, the thought that God is near is an incentive to virtue and 
an unfailing source of joy and happiness. We dread to be alone. 
Time hangs heavy on our hands when we are lonely. Loneliness may 
be a great punishment. In some countries, where the death penalty 
has been abolished, solitary confinement takes its place. If carried out 
literally, such a sentence would be worse than death, for it necessarily 
conduces to insanity since no man can endure such utter solitude with 
impunity, unless a special grace be given, as was the case of the great 
solitaries and anchorites canonized by the Church. But these men 
were not lonely, for they ever enjoyed a most wonderful intimacy 
with God. 

Since God is goodness, beauty, love itself, and the source of all 
that mind and heart long for, what joy and mental exultation it must 
be to realize that He is nigh: “Rejoice in the Lord always, again I 
say rejoice.” Why? Because “the Lord is nigh” (Phil., iv. 4, 5). 

Thirdly, the consciousness of God’s presence produces a wonderful 
sense of security. God’s presence is active. He is not merely looking 
on, watching us from afar; on the contrary, He is near and all round 
us. To illustrate so comforting a truth, St. Augustine (Confess., VII, 
5) makes use of a striking comparison: “Thee, O Lord, I imagined 
on every part surrounding and penetrating it (the world) . . . as if 
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there were a sea everywhere and on every side, through unmeasured 
' space, one only infinite sea, and it contained within it some sponge, 
huge but finite; that sponge must needs, in all its parts, be filled from 
that unmeasured sea. So I imagined Thy finite creation full of Thee, 
the Infinite.” 


God All-Sufficient 


The thought of God may and should become one of the strongest 
influences in our supernatural life. By itself alone it is able to lead 
to the heights of sanctity. We have God’s own word for it: “Walk 
before me,” He said to Abraham of old, “and be perfect”—that is, 
according to the original text, “thou shalt be perfect’ (Gen., xvii. 1). 


At the beginning of human history, when men lived to an almost 
incredible age, there was found one whose whole existence is summed 
up by the Bible in these pregnant words: “And he (viz., Henoch) 
walked with God, and was seen no more, because God took him” 
(Gen., v. 24). Of the other patriarchs, the inspired writer relates how 
one was a husbandman, another a shepherd; yet another a craftsman 
working with iron and an inventor of musical instruments. But of 
Henoch he merely says that “he walked with God.” This is as good 
as a formal canonization. How could a man walk with God—that is, 
how could he be intimate, or on easy and familiar terms, with God— 
if he were not a just man, one whose every thought, aspiration and 
action was in accord with the unspeakable purity and holiness of his 
Divine Friend? Henoch must surely have recaptured something of 
the marvellous happiness of Adam in the state of primeval innocence 
when he conversed with the Lord God, as he “walked in paradise at 
the afternoon air’ (Gen., iii. 8). 

Very beautifully does Newman speak of “that mysterious presence 
of God which encompasses us, which is in us, and around us, which 
is in our hearts, which enfolds us as though with a white robe of light, 
hiding our scarred and discolored souls from the sight of divine 
purity, and making them shining as the Angels” (Parochial Sermons, 
IV). And again, speaking of the happiness of God’s nearness, he 
says: “Even our dearest friends enter into us but partially and hold 
intercourse with us only at times, whereas the consciousness of a 
perfect and enduring Presence, and it alone, keeps the heart open. . . 
Life passes, riches fly away, popularity is fickle, the senses decay, the 
world changes, friends die. One alone is constant; One alone is true 
to us; One alone can be true; One alone can be all things to us; One 
alone can supply our needs” (ibid., V). 








CHRISTMAS DAY 
The Incarnation 


“The goodness and kindness of God our Saviour appeared” (Tit., iii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Incarnation the supreme event in History. 
II. Its purpose; its consequences. 
III. It ennobles man; it glorifies God. 
IV. Joy of the Sacred Humanity. 
V. Devotion to the Incarnation of Ferdinand I of Spain. 


Greatness of the Mystery 


The Incarnation, that is, God’s coming into the world in human form, 
is the central event of time and eternity. Its consequences also are for 
time and eternity. There is no other occurrence in the story of God’s 
dealings with His creation which in any way compares with this one 
in purpose and significance. “If we place before our eyes the plan 
and manner in which God was pleased to accomplish (our redemption) 
nothing indeed will appear to be more glorious, nothing more magnifi- 
cent, than the divine beneficence and goodness towards us” (Catechism 
of Trent, Part I, chap. IV, 1). 

On Christmas night, in a cave partly scooped out of the hillside, 
partly formed by nature, outside the walls of a small Palestinian town, 
a Child was born who was the true Son of the eternal God. The mere 
statement of the fact is full of paradoxes—divine paradoxes. Faith 
delights in them, for if they are mysteries they are also flashes of light 
throwing an unearthly brightness upon the secrets of God’s life and 
character. 


Man’s greatest need is to know His God. But how can we know 
much about One who eludes for ever both sight and grasp? For His 
dwelling is in eternity, and He abides in light unapproachable (Is., Ivii. 
15; I Tim., vi. 16). On Christmas Day the invisible God shows Him- 
self in the familiar form of our own humanity. He steps out of the 
dazzling light that shrouds Him from our gaze as effectually as darkest 
night. In Christ the invisible God becomes a visible man. In this 
way even the unlearned, those who are unable to grasp the idea of 
God’s spiritual nature, are able to behold His glory. In Jesus, God’s 
love smiles on the radiant countenance of a Child. His holiness 
radiates from the brow of the God-Man and the power of God is 
shown forth in the death of the Crucified. 

Today God is born as man; the Eternal is one day old; the Lord of 
the universe is reckoned among the citizens of Palestine. The God of 
glory exchanges the splendors of heaven for the obscurity of Nazareth; 
the Son of the Most High condescends to pass for the son of a village 
carpenter. 
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But we should fall into a serious error were we to imagine that His 
becoming man meant for the Eternal Word were it only the slightest 
loss of dignity or power. On the contrary, the union of the man Jesus 
to the Word is a display of power: “Who was predestinated,” says 
St. Paul, “the Son of God in power, according to the spirit of sancti- 
fication, by the resurrection . . . from the dead” (Rom., i. 4). 


Purpose of the Incarnation 

Our Lord came into the world in order to raise the world. He came 
to save mankind by once more lifting it to the divine plane from which 
it had fallen. No loss of personal dignity on the part of the Saviour 
could by any stress of imagination be thought advantageous to our- 
selves. No, when the Son of God stooped down to our lowliness it 
was that He might raise us up to His own height. 

He came to be our Teacher: there must be no ignorance in him who 
sets out to teach others. 


He came as a Physician: no physician courts disease as a means of 
curing the sick. 

He came to be our Shepherd: as such He must have a status different 
from ours. 

He came to be the Way: the way is more lasting than those who 
tread it. 

He is the Truth, and the Life: there is, therefore, neither ignorance 
nor seed of death in Him. 

Isaias, who has been surnamed the fifth evangelist, so graphic are 
some of his prophetic views of the Messias, thus describes His great- 
ness (ix. 6): “A Child is born to us, and a Son is given to us, And the 
government ts upon His shoulder: And His name shall be called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come, The Prince of Peace.’ There never rose a man on whom such 
epithets could reasonably be bestowed. Christ was, and is, all and 
more than all that is here foretold. 


Christ Reveals God 


The birth of Our Lord in time is a revelation of God’s true nature. 
The Word made flesh is likewise the incarnation of divine goodness 
and condescension. “The goodness and kindness of God hath ap- 
peared.” Instead of kindness the original Greek has a far more telling 
word: philanthropy, that is, “love of men.” The meaning of St. Paul 
is that by sending His Son into the world God acts as a rescuer and 
saviour, whilst at the same time showing forth in most forcible fashion 
His essential kindness and love of mankind. The Incarnation could 
proceed from no other impelling motive but divine goodness. In the 
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person of Adam man had cast from him God’s choicest gifts. From 
being friends and children we had become enemies, the objects of 
God’s righteous indignation. But our Heavenly Father was not re- 
butted by our ingratitude: He would take up His work once more: 
“Nowhere doth He take hold of the angels; but of the seed of 
Abraham He taketh hold” (Heb., ii. 16). In the very hour of his fall, 
Adam was comforted with the promise of a Saviour. 

For this end Jesus came into the world, that He might save men. 
No other motive of the Incarnation is ever hinted at either in the 
Scriptures or in the various Creeds: “who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven.” Thus the Nicene Creed. The 
very name given by heaven to Mary’s Child is indicative of the scope 
of His life: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus,” the Angel said to 
Joseph, “for He shall save His people from their sins” (Matt., i. 21). 


Consequences of the Incarnation 

The birthday of the Saviour is a day of joy for humanity: “Our 
Saviour is born today, let us be glad. Nor is it lawful to be sad upon 
the birthday of Life which, taking away the terror of death fills us 
with joy through the promise of eternal life. None need stand aside 
from this gladness: all have equal cause for joy, for Our Lord, when 
He came to destroy sin and death, even as He found none free from 
guilt, so He excluded none from redemption” (St. Leo the Great, First 
Christmas Sermon). 

The Incarnation ennobles our race. All men descend from a com- 
mon father. All have an identical nature. Nationality, speech, color, 
are mere accidents ; essentially we are all brothers. In the Incarnation 
the Son of God takes up our nature; He enters into the human family; 
He is of our flesh and blood ; remaining God He yet becomes truly man. 
Men are, therefore, the brethren of Christ. We are related by ties of 
blood and kinship to God Himself. 

For this cause, however far nations and individuals may stray, they 
are never wholly rejected or forsaken by God. There is hope for the 
most degraded sinner. It is for such that the Eternal Word came 
into the world: “A faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into this world to save sinners” (I Tim., i. 15). 


The God-Man’s Own Glory 


The Incarnation is a glory and a joy for the blessed human nature of 
Jesus. This is an aspect of the mystery which is often overlooked. No 
created mind could ever fathom or conceive the ineffable joy and glory 
that flooded the soul of Our Lord—that thrilled His whole being— 
when, in the first instant of its existence, it became conscious of its 
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personal union to the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. From that 
first instant the soul of Our Lord enjoyed, in an unimagined degree, 
the bliss of the beatific vision. He knew Himself to be caught up into 
the inner circle of the Godhead. He realized that He was not alone, 
but that the Father was ever with Him. Even whilst He lay in the 
manger of Bethlehem He was fully aware that all power had been 
given to Him in heaven and in earth (Matt., xxviii. 18). 

But to-day all is lowliness, poverty, obscurity. True, Angels have 
been singing over Bethlehem’s fields, but only a few shepherds heard 
them. Outwardly the Divine Child conforms to all the conditions of 
human life at that stage. Only by degrees, and in due season, will He 
give tokens of His hidden powers. 

Let us unite to-day with Angels and shepherds, singing at least in 
our hearts “Glory to God in the highest,” and offering, with the shep- 
herds, the faith and love of our hearts. The Child of the manger is a 
King: He comes to rule. But His kingship is unlike that of earthly 
rulers. He wishes to reign over the minds, the hearts of men. He 
asks for what is subtlest and noblest in us, the homage of our intelli- 
gence through faith, that of our heart by love. Only on condition that 
we make this twofold offering shall we taste the sweets of the peace 
which the Angels promised to men of good will. 


Example 

Ferdinand I of Castile (1035-1065) was as devout a Christian as 
he was a doughty warrior. The mystery of Christmas had for him an 
immense attraction. He saw to it that the feast was observed with 
the greatest pomp. In 1065 he assisted, as his custom was, at Matins 
before the Midnight Mass. Almost at the beginning, as the choir sang 
these words of the opening Psalm, “And now, O ye kings, understand: 
receive instruction, you that judge the earth” (Ps. ii. 9), he was sud- 
denly taken with violent pains. However, he held on until he had com- 
municated at the Midnight Mass. 


After resting for a while in his house he suddenly got up, had him- 
self arrayed in the robes of his dignity, and returned to the church. 
Casting himself before the high altar, he prayed: “Thine is the power ; 
Thine the kingdom; from Thee have I received the royal power. Now 
I give it back to Thee; lead my soul into light everlasting.” Then, lay- 
ing aside the crown, the sceptre and his royal robes, he had himself 
clothed in sackcloth, and ashes were strewn on his head. With tears 
he asked pardon for his sins and faults and requested the bishop to 
absolve him. Thus did that Catholic ruler die upon the day he had al- 
ways loved so much—the Saviour’s birthday. 
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God’s Providence 


“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say rejoice. . . the Lord is nigh; be nothing 
solicitous” (Philip., iv. 4, 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Providence is more than foresight: it is (a) an ordering of 
events by God, and (b) towards a wholly divine purpose. 
II. Providence is general and particular: (a) nothing too small 
for God (b) his providence is essentially kindly. 
Ill, Portrait of particular providence by Cardinal Newman. 


What Is Providence? 


Providence does not mean quite the same thing as foresight. The 
latter term expresses no more than a simple, dispassionate—we might 
almost say neutral—vision or knowledge of future events. But as an 
attribute of God providence designates a positive, active and personal 
disposing or planning of the future. It is essentially the systematic 
ordering of persons and things towards a definite end or objective. 
For practical purposes we are mainly interested in the working of the 
divine plan as it affects ourselves. 

The wise man warns us against rashness in speech: “For God is in 
heaven and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be few.” For 
that reason he adds: “Say not before the angel: “There is no provi- 
dence’; lest God be angry at thy words and destroy all the works of thy 
hands” (Ecclus., v. 1, 5). 

We are in the habit of saying that we proceed from sheer nothing. 
That is quite true. Yet it would be even truer to say that we proceed 
from God: “Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created 
us?” (Mal., ii. 10). God is our first beginning. He is equally our last 
end. Even as we proceed from Him, so do we return to Him. Man 
is directed towards an end or goal the attainment whereof is infinitely 
beyond his natural capacity, and even outside the sphere of his aspira- 
tion. This goal is everlasting life with God and in God, which implies 
an experimental knowledge and possession of an infinite Good. Now, 
all this lies so manifestly outside all our nature’s powers that only God 
Himself can direct us towards such a goal and enable us to reach it. 

St. Paul states this supernatural purpose of existence in the follow- 
ing words written to the Christians of Ephesus (Eph., i. 3 sqq.): 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with spiritual blessings . . . as He chose us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and unspotted in 
His sight . . . who hath predestined us unto the adoption of children 
through Jesus Christ, unto Himself, according to the purpose of His 
will.” 

Here there is pointed out a destiny which is the very antithesis of 
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what man, left to himself, would have imagined. Therefore, God Him- 
self directs us to so noble an end: He Himself starts us on our race 
towards the heavenly goal. All the events of life, joyful and sad, great 
and small, are so ordained and used by God as to be subservient to 
this final purpose. Here, then, is divine providence—the planning, that 
is, of our whole life towards the realization of God’s purpose: “Thy 
providence, O Father, governeth it” (Wisdom, xiv. 3). 


General and Particular Providence 

Divine providence is both general and particular. Infinite Wisdom is 
not hampered by the vastness of the world. The all-seeing eye of the 
Lord is able to watch the individual as attentively as it notes the mass 
of mankind. The whole history of humanity is but one long tale of the 
wonderful ways with which providence has dealt with men. The lov- 
ing foresight of Our Heavenly Father runs, like a gold thread, through 
the tapestry of history, giving it a wonderful unity of design and con- 
tinuity of purpose. 

Out of innumerable examples by which this truth could be illustrated, 
none is more striking than the story of the chosen people. God called 
Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees and led him into a country which 
was to become the peculiar possession of his progeny. The inspired 
Book expressly states that the amazing story of Joseph sold into bond- 
age and eventually becoming the ruler of Egypt was the work of God: 
“God sent me before you, that you may be preserved upon the earth 
and may have food to live.” Thus, Joseph spoke to his brethren in the 
hour of mutual recognition. And again: “Not by your counsel was I 
sent hither, but by the will of God” (Gen., xlv. 7, 8). There could be 
no more striking illustration of the mysterious ways in which God often 
brings about His own designs even through the sins and crimes of 
men, for there is not the slightest doubt that the brethren of Joseph 
were prompted by a particularly odious motive when they sold him to 
the merchants of Madian. Rightly, therefore, does the Bible declare 
that “Wisdom reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly” (Wisdom, viii. 1). 

The strength and the sweetness of the working of wisdom in the 
world are wonderfully shown forth by the history of the Catholic 
Church. Who can fail to see a higher guidance steering the course of 
this, the most astonishing institution the world has ever seen? Is there 
a single century in which the Church was wholly free from persecu- 
tion? During wellnigh three centuries the political and judicial power 
of the Roman State made it one of its chief objectives to exterminate 
a society whose vitality and fertility the masters of the world seem to 
have known as if by some secret instinct. But though for a time the 
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Popes were driven underground, to-day they live in the Vatican, 
whereas the once all-powerful Czsars are dead and forgotten. 

Strangest phenomenon of all, the very persecutions to which the 
Gospel was subjected fostered its spread. When Herod cast Peter into 
prison, the Apostle, after his miraculous deliverance, betook himself to 
Rome and thus planted the cross in the very capital of the Empire. 
The pitiful apostasy of so many European nations in the sixteenth 
century was compensated for by the gains of the Faith in the New 
World, just as, within more recent times, the persecution and expulsion 
of religious men and women from France led to much Catholic progress 
in England, America, or wherever these exiles chanced to find a new 
home. 

Macaulay describes this feature of Catholic life with astonishing 
vividness—one would almost say enthusiasm—for, his prejudices not- 
withstanding, he for once allows himself to be roused to enthusiasm by 
his thrilling subject. He writes (Essay on Ranke’s History of the 
Popes): “How it was that Protestantism did so much, yet did no 
more, how it was that the Church of Rome, having lost a large part of 
Europe, not only ceased to lose but actually regained nearly half of 
what she had lost, is certainly a curious and momentous question. . 
The number of her children is greater than in any former age; her 
acquisitions in the New World have more than compensated her for 
what she has lost in the Old.” 


Particular Providence 


The universal providence by which God directs and ordains the des- 
tiny of all His creatures interests us less than that of which each one 
of us is the peculiar object. God’s providence is personal, individual, 
particular: “God . . . made the little and the great, and He hath equally 
care of all” (Wisdom, vi. 8). Under this heading—of a personal 
providence—Our Lord has many touching things to tell us. Thus, He 
assures us that the lilies of the field—the gorgeously tinted red 
anemones of a Palestinian Spring, ephemeral as Spring itselfi—are yet 
arrayed in magnificence surpassing that of Solomon in all his glory. 
Not even a sparrow falls to the ground without its Creator’s per- 
mission. “How much are you more valuable than they” (Luke, xii. 
24), for “the very hairs of your head are all numbered!” (Matt., vi. 
30). 

The Psalmist, in his turn, declares that the Lord “telleth the number 
of the stars and calleth them all by their names” (Ps. cxlvii. 4). This 
is a biblical phrase which means that so accurate is God’s knowledge 
of the “host of heaven” that, if He chose so to do, He could bestow on 
each of them a name which would adequately express its nature and 
qualities. ’ 
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The existence of evil is a stumbling block to many. It seems so 
utterly irreconcilable with the idea of a God of infinite goodness. It is 
not denied that the existence of evil—moral and physical—is a real 
difficulty ; as long as we are in this world, it will always remain a mys- 
tery. However, we have every reason to trust God. If He, in His 
infinite goodness and power, permits evil, it must needs be that it some- 
how fits into His scheme. “God,” says St. Augustine (Enchirid., X1), 
“being all-powerful and supremely good would by no means allow evil 
to mingle with His works if His power and goodness were not such 
that He is able to produce good out of evil.” 

God allows the wicked man to live, and even to thrive, with a view 
to his being eventually converted, or in order that by his wickedness the 
righteousness of the just may be put to the test. In any case God chose 
to produce good out of evil rather than not to suffer evil to enter into 
the world at all. Therefore, trust in God is the only safe and wise 
attitude. God cannot be any other than infinitely good and holy ; hence 
the existence of suffering and sin, mysterious and incomprehensible as 
it is to us, cannot be at variance with the conception of omnipotent good- 
ness. How often does it not happen that only by suffering is a soul 
roused to a sense of duty! Hence Holy Scripture says: “Vexation 
(pain and suffering) alone shall make you understand what you hear. 
... This also is come forth from the Lord God of hosts, to make His 
counsel wonderful and magnify justice” (Is., xxviii. 19, 29). 

The terrible fate of the Emperor Mauritius (A.D. 602) is a striking 
proof of the truth that there are many who will learn wisdom—the 
wisdom that avails unto life everlasting—only by means of suffering. 
In order to consolidate the power he had usurped by shameful 
treachery, the Emperor Phocas commanded that the wife and children 
of the unhappy man should be put to death before his very eyes. As 
each head fell under the axe, the fallen monarch uttered these words of 
the Psalmist: Justus es, Domine: et rectum judicium tuum. His own 
turn came at last and as he laid his head on the block he repeated once 
more: “Thou art just, O Lord, and thy judgments are just!’ When 
he seized the supreme power, Mauritius had stained his hand with 
human blood, but he had the grace to accept his terrible fate in a 
penitent spirit and as an expiation of his crime. 


Trust in Providence 
Faith in divine providence makes for peace and contentment. It 
must be plain to all that one who is firmly convinced that a God of 
infinite wisdom and goodness has mapped out from eternity the whole 
course of his life in this world will not easily be upset by the ups and 
downs of life. Even when suffering at the hands of wrongdoers, he 
retains his interior tranquillity for he knows full well that the triumph 
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of the wicked is short-lived, whereas when we suffer we are not merely 
tested but are privileged to share in the Passion of Christ in order so 
that we may one day partake of His glory. 

It was this thought that upheld the Martyrs and Confessors of the 
Faith. Very beautiful are the words of Sara, wife of the younger 
Tobias, when she poured out her heart in an hour of sorest distress: 
“Thy counsel is not in man’s power, but this everyone is sure of that 
worshippeth Thee, that his life, if it be under tribulation, it shall be 
delivered ; and if it be under correction, it shall be allowed to come to 
Thy mercy; for Thou art not delighted in our being lost: for after a 
storm Thou makest a calm, and after tears and weeping Thou pourest 
in joyfulness” (Tob., iii. 20-22). 

This assured confidence should be ours. The lives of all God’s ser- 
vants—the whole history of the Church—show that it has aever proved 
illusory. These things are no mere pious opinions or fond hopes—we 
know that they are true. “ We know,” St. Paul writes (Rom., viii. 28), 
“that to them that love God (and who are, in consequence, loved by 
God) all things work together unto good.” 








Book Revtews 


TIMELY PREACHMENTS 


The volumes to be noticed here are timely in various respects, and 
my heading will accordingly be widely construed. 

(1) For many years past, Father Reuter has dedicated his peculiar 
homiletic abilities to the service of the young, as his “Bible Story 
Sermonettes,” “Parable Sermonettes for the Children’s Mass,” 
“Story Sermonettes for the Children’s Mass”—to mention but a 
few of his volumes of short sermons—will sufficiently illustrate. 
His latest volume’ appears to envisage children of a somewhat 
larger growth, such as form the bulk of the pupils in our secondary 
schools and academies, He has learned and practised the art of 
exposition of Christian Doctrine to the young. That art demands 
clearness of purpose and of diction, simplicity and directness of 
statement. Almost more than anything else, however, it demands 
interesting illustration, concrete exemplification of the duties in- 
volved in Christian living. A tale “may find him who a sermon 
flies.” But folk generally, and younger folk in particular, will not 
“fly” a short sermon which, they are well assured, is to be illus- 
trated with interesting anecdotes. They will come to it with a 
lively expectation of entertainment. There is an art of story- 
telling, and preachers might well envy that man of whom Sir Philip 
Sidney declared: “He cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney corner.” In his 
present volume, Father Reuter has assembled such happy exam- 
ples, illustrations, anecdotes (call them what you will) from many 
different sources. Besides subjoining to each one of his short 
sermons a collection of illustrations, he has placed in an Appendix 
(pages 287-311) additional stories under three headings: Catholics 
and Converts, Prayer, Neglect of Grace. Meanwhile, he manages 
to make his series of short sermons attractive in still other ways. 
He divides a year’s course into liturgical cycles (Advent Cycle, 
Christmas Cycle, Epiphany Cycle, etc.), and heads each sermon 
with an intriguing title. His volume should therefore prove a wel- 
come gift to young folk, as well as a fund of large suggestiveness 
for preachers to young and old alike. 

(2) The device, “Vox Temporis Vox Dei,” in Cardinal Faulhaber’s 
coat-of-arms, doubtless suggested the title of Zeitrufe Gottesrufe for 
the volume of his collected sermons,? which he dedicates to his clergy 





’ 


1Jn Season: Short Sermons with Stories for Catholic Youth, on the Cycles of 
the Ecclesiastical Year. By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 

2 Zeitrufe Gottesrufe. Gesammelte Predigten (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo). 
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on the fortieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. The 
troublous times cry out for guidance of men and of social institutions. 
Only the eternities can properly guide the times—and the Cardinal 
has not overlooked the religious and devotional life of his Catholic 
hearers whilst concurrently scrutinizing the religious outlook of the 
problems arising in family life and in the conditions of the working- 
man of today. The editorial work expended on this volume is helpful 
and exceptional in character. It is threefold: (a) the Table of Con- 
tents is not confined to the mere titles (fifty in number) of the ser- 
mons, addresses, lectures and pastoral letters comprised in the volume, 
but each title is followed by a summary of the treatment to be given, 
and the reader can grasp forthwith the trends of thought in each 
treatment; (b) each treatment has an introductory note giving us the 
date and other interesting details; (c) there is an Index of eleven 
columns. All three features seem to be desirable in almost any book 
of sermons. 

(3) The Rev. Dr. Phelan furnishes priests with thirty-five “occa- 
sional” preachments* delivered by him in the course of his more than 
thirty active years in the priesthood. The occasions are highly varied 
in character and deal with topics “‘outside the regulation Sunday ser- 
mons and instructions. The dedication of a church, the laying of the 
corner stone, the blessing of the bells, the organ, the cemetery, the 
great events in a priest’s life, his first Mass, his Silver Jubilee, his 
obsequies, called for special discourses,” as did also “the passing of 
a humble nun, a devoted brother, a zealous layman,” and many other 
times, facts, assemblies indicated in the Contents. In his Forword, 
the author notes that occasional sermons and addresses might well 
have had a doctrinal theme, but that he “preferred to confine himself 
to facts intimately related to the event celebrated. During three 
decades he wandered afar in the domain of history, literature, scrip- 
ture and theology, gathering cubes to construct the contemplated mo- 
saic. From his lifelong studies and his teaching experience the treat- 
ment assumes an historical and literary tinge; although in his quest 
for information, the other branches of church lore have not been 
neglected or their contents omitted.” He also points out that priests 
who have too much preoccupation with their many pastoral duties may 
lack time or opportunity to consult many volumes for appropriate 
information dealing with exceptional themes. Meanwhile, however, 
he expects his readers merely to use the data he gives and not slavishly 
to memorize the diction found in the volume. It is needless to com- 


3 Sermons for Special Occasions. By the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, M.A., Litt.D., 
LL.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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ment on the desirability of this suggestion, or on the valuable fund of 
information provided for the busy priest. 

(4) Father Dolan gives us ten timely preachments on Holy Purity, 
comprised in a small volume* which is made attractive both by its 
conversational style and its physical features of broad margins and 
large type, and which is therefore something of a multum in parvo 
because it is sufficiently detailed for its subject-matter and his readers’ 
needs and is withal both intelligibly and delicately worded. It is a 
good illustration of interesting presentation, engaging style, helpful 
instruction and admonition delivered with a kindly outlook on the 
troubles experienced by all classes of people. Its peculiar timeliness 
for our own day is obvious. Not the slightest concession is made to 
the Zeitgeist in this tremendously important matter. But the reader 
will be grateful for the kindly and attractive manner in which the 
preacher has found himself able to present what is ordinarily a re- 
pellent subject. Father Dolan has associated his preachments with the 
exquisite thought of The Little Flower, and has thus managed to 
invest them with something of her own heavenly perfume (e.g., pp. 
11, 12, 135, 156-166). 

(5) Who shall read aright the signs of the times? The attempt is 
zealously made in a series of lectures delivered at the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. The twelve lectures are issued in a volume® 
whose general outlook is happily intimated in the Editor’s dedication 
“to the memory of the pioneer preacher, who revealed the conquering 
Christ to the conquerors of a continent, in the earnest hope that his 
example may prove an inspiration to the preachers of the present, who 
seek to reveal a sufficient Saviour to a sinful society.” The deep-seated 
wounds are gauged by their outward manifestations as skilfully sum- 
marized in the Introduction, which briefly evaluates the trend of the lec- 
tures. Among the topics treated are Socialism, Communism, the Indus- 
trial Order, the Race Problem, Personal Problems, Prohibition, and the 
like. 

(6) The word “preachments” must be widely construed to cover 
the interesting thoughts and suggestions found in another volume,® 
whose full title indicates the idea behind the volume, namely, to find 
in modern translations of the Old Testament more suggestive wording 
than is found in either the King James Version or the Revised Ver- 
sion. The texts chosen number one hundred and forty. The novel 


4A Modern Messenger of Purity. Sermons ... at the Eastern Shrine of the 
Little Flower. By the Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. (The Carmelite Press, 
Chicago, IIl.). 

5 Preaching and the Social Crisis (The Abingdon Press, New York City). 

8 Preaching Values in the Old Testament in the Modern Translations. By Hal- 
ford E. Luccock (The Abingdon Press). 
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wording may bring the text nearer home to us and thus provide a 
starting-point for a line of appropriate thought. The author shows 
us this may be fruitfully done, but disclaims any intention of furnish- 
ing his readers with either a plan or a sketch for a sermon. 


H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM 


Personalism—or personal idealism, as it is more accurately styled— 
appeared as a new system of thought about 1901, with George H. 
Howison, once professor at the University of California, as the ex- 
ponent of the first general statement of its principles. Its conception 
of reality is idealistic; that is, it denies or minimizes the objectivity of 
the external world of matter. Thus, it is linked with the older or 
absolute idealisms whose sources are Berkeley, Leibnitz and Kant. On 
the other hand, it separates from those past systems when it interprets 
reality as the conscious experience, not of the impersonal Absolute, 
but of a divine person and of distinct and individual non-divine per- 
sons. Things or facts it regards not as strictly ontological realities, 
but rather as products of our experiences and as given only in relation 
to thought. Personality itself is understood dynamically, selfhood in 
this theory being an active, willing and originating consciousness. This 
philosophy sprang up as a protest against the impersonal teachings of 
naturalism and absolute idealism, which at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were predominant in England and America. These two 
philosophies then predominant are very dissimilar in aim and method 
and doctrine, but they are alike in their opposition to morality, freedom 
and religion. The aim of the personalists was to overthrow both the 
leading systems and to substitute for them a new metaphysics that 
would conceive reality in such a way as to preserve ideal values and 
serve as a rational buttress for theism and Christianity. Whether this 
purpose has been realized, and whether personal idealism is a theory 
that stands the test of criticism, are the questions that Dr. Baskfield 
asks and answers in the dissertation before us.‘ Since the advocates of 
the neo-idealism are not at one in the developments they give to its 
common tenets, the author wisely determined to study and evaluate it 
by examining the works of its most prominent authorities. The three 
leading lights of personal idealism—Howison, Rashdall and Ward— 
are treated of at length, and its other writers are compared with them. 


1The Idea of God in British and American Personal Idealism. By Gerald 
Thomas Baskfield, S.T.L., Priest of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. A Disserta- 
tion Submitted to the Faculty of Sacred Sciences of the Catholic University of 
America in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology (Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.). 
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But the chief concern of this study of Dr. Baskfield is the natural 
theology of this system, its conception of God, and the arguments it 
offers to prove the existence of the Supreme Being. One of the ad- 
vocates of personalism has called it “par excellence the Christian philos- 
ophy of our day,” and its religious aspect is consequently deserving of 
special attention. Our author grants that personal idealism has bene- 
fited philosophy and religion by the opposition it has offered to pure 
idealism and materialism; but he shows clearly from its own teachings 
that its theism is very imperfect and that, as a whole, it has even been 
harmful to Christianity. What Fr. Sheen, in “God and Intelligence,” 
says of modern philosophy in general—namely, that its approach to 
God is non-intellectual and its idea of God evolutionary—will apply 
also to personal idealism, whose exponents are dissatisfied with the 
traditional proofs of God’s existence and who speak of Him as de- 
pendent and imperfect. Baskfield’s dissertation deserves to rank along- 
side the work of Sheen just referred to as a masterpiece in the field of 
theodicy and metaphysics. Dr. Sheen’s work has just been reprinted 
for the third time since it came out in 1925, and we trust that Dr. 
Baskfield’s book will meet with a similar demand, as its usefulness 
merits. Joun A. McHueu, O.P., Lirr.D. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION AND APOLOGETICS 


In “Month of the Holy Ghost,” Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), presents a treatise on the Third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity that is complete and satisfying. Her book is 
designed as an aid to devotion to the Holy Ghost on the part of those 
who may wish to make this the special devotion of a given month. 
She deems it particularly appropriate that the month of April be 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost. It is the month of waking life, and well 
recalls the action of the Holy Spirit, so often compared in the prayers 
of the Church to dew. In a series of thirty chapters the author treats 
of the Person, the work, the gifts and the fruits of the Paraclete. Her 
work is based on a sound theological background and is replete with 
Scriptural references. Many of the chapters supply excellent material 
for pulpit instruction. The chapters on our duties towards the Holy 
Ghost might well find a place in a series of retreat or mission sermons. 
The author has a clear, pleasing, readable style. She draws her ex- 
amples at the end of each chapter from authentic sources, and presents 
them without the spice of pietistic exaggeration that sometimes detracts 
from the value of works designed for spiritual reading. The bibliog- 
raphy is complete. The appendix of prayers and devotions in honor 
of the Holy Ghost makes the book serviceable as a prayer manual. 


“The Long Road Home, an Autobiography,” by John Moody (The 
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Macmillan Co., New York City), gives us a very pleasing picture of a 
man whom the world had docketed as a financial statistician. John 
Moody made of himself a philosopher, a student of men and affairs, 
and led himself logically into the Catholic Church. His autobiography 
is not confined to the story of his conversion. The recountal of his 
boyish pranks lends a touch of humor to the narrative; his failure to 
get rich quick by playing the stock market teaches a valuable lesson; 
but the story of his successful effort to divest himself of all belief in 
God holds chief interest. He could not make himself an out-and-out 
atheist and assures us that no man can do this. Scripture tells us that 
only the fool says in his heart that there is no God. He was first at- 
tracted to the Catholic Faith by the beauty of medieval architecture 
and the simple faith of the French peasantry. The death of his son 
made him seek for definite assurance of a life beyond the grave. He 
found the answer to his intricate problem in the pages of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Here was a philosopher who presented a complete picture, 
something constructive, something reasonable—“different from the 
philosophical chaos of the moderns, starting nowhere and leading to 
nothing !”” Moody acknowledged his debt to many great modern Cath- 
olic writers. He chanced upon Newman’s “Apologia Pro Vita Sua” 
and his “Loss and Gain” in the library of his dead son. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s scoffing directed Moody’s honest mind to a study of Chesterton’s 
“Orthodoxy,” “Heretics” and “The Everlasting Man.” “God and 
Intelligence,” by Fr. Fulton Sheen, convinced him of the hopelessness 
of modern philosophical thought. The Catholic reader, in this story of 
Moody’s conversion, learns the lesson of tolerance—tolerance of minds 
honestly groping in the dark awaiting the action of the grace of God. 


“Jesus and I” was written with pictures for little children who want 
to know the things that Jesus did and how they should come to him in 
Holy Communion (by Rev. Aloysius J. Hegg, S.J., Milford Novitiate, 
Milford, Ohio, Loyola University Press, Chicago). It contains 72 
pages and 33 four-color illustrations. After years of study and testing, 
Father Heeg has brought forth his religion manual for primary classes. 
This manual aims to teach the first lessons of religion to the child who 
is about to make his First Holy Communion and the younger child who 
is being only remotely prepared. The book throughout is written in 
language which the child can understand, and enables the average 
parent or the skilled teacher to convey the lessons of religion to the 
opening mind of the child. “Jesus and I” complies with all the require- 
ments of Canon Law and the Decree, “Qua Singulari,” of Pope Pius X. 
Father Heeg makes use of the picture-story method and correlates 
catechetical facts with the message and the character of Our Divine 
Lord. The formal textbook itself is supplemented with four books in 
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two forms, one form providing for the use of four-color pictures on 
gum paper, while the other makes use of twenty-five outline pictures 
for crayola work. The author has prepared as an additional teacher 
help a picture roll containing the 26 pictures used in the text. 

Pau. E. CampseE.t, A.M., Litt.D. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE PAPAL STATES 


Diplomatic relations between the United States and the Papal States 
began in 1797, with the appointment of John B. Sattori as the first 
consul to represent the new Republic at Rome. In 1848 more formal 
relations opened with the appointment by the United States of Jacob 
L. Martin as chargé in the newly established legation at the Court of 
Pius IX. The American mission came to an end in 1867 through an 
Act of Congress which refused to continue the appropriation, the pre- 
text for this Act being the erroneous charge that the American Pro- 
testant Church had been ordered outside the walls of Rome. In the 
volume before us Mr. Stock presents the history of the ministers of 
the United States to the Holy See, and he covers therefore the period 
from 1848 to 1868.1. An introduction of eighteen pages first gives an 
outline of the events in this history, basing itself on the letters and 
other papers that follow it. These documents are taken from the 
official records in the State Department at Washington, which had lain 
neglected as sources of historical investigation until Mr. Stock first 
calendared them in 1922 and utilized them in various articles and 
lectures. The present work is therefore invaluable, as covering a part 
of our diplomatic history that had previously received only scant at- 
tention. It also treats of a most important time in the histories of the 
Papal States and of America, for within those momentous twenty years 
occurred on this side of the water the war between the North and the 
South and in Italy the disturbances that led up to the loss of the 
temporal power. The correspondence shows that the relations between 
the two countries were uniformly friendly, though it must be admitted 
that the manner in which the legation was closed by our Government 
was discourteous. Pius IX felt it as an ungenerous return for the good 
will he had always shown the American people. 


1 American Catholic Historical Association. Documents: Volume I. United 
States Ministers to the Papal States. Instructions and Despatches 1848-1868. 
Edited with Introduction by Leo Francis Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. (Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D. C.). 

















